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LAFAYETTE’S FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA, opportunity to go to America, and whose experience 
A ets Saas ; Ee and counsels might be valuable. 

From Sparks’ Edition of Washington’s Writings, now | Phrough this channel Lafayette procured an inter- 

in Press. view with Silas Deane, who exp!ained to him the state 


§ of things in America, and gave him encouragement, 
LaFarerre was but eighteen years old, when he first | Jyeane was formal, spoke little French, and the conver- 


conceived the project of joining the Americans, and | sation was not very copious. As he had not yet been 
risking his fortune and reputation in their cause. In acknowledged in any public character, and was sur: 
the summer of 1776 he was stationed on military duty | pounded by the British ambassador’s spies, it was 
at Metz, being then an officer in the French army. It thought advisable, that, to avoid suspicion, no more in- 
happened at this time, that the Duke of Gloucester, | teryiews should take place. The affair was afterwards 
brother to the King of England, was at Metz, and a/ managed by the intervention of Mr. Carmichael. An 
dinner was given to him by the commandment of that | agreement was at length concluded, by the terms of 
place. Several of the principal officers were invited, | which the Marquis de Lafayette was to join the Ameti- 
and among others La Fayette. Despatches had just been | can service, and to receive from Congress the appoint- 
received by the Duke from England, and he made their | ment of mjor-gencral. A vessel was about to be de- 
contents the topic of conversation. They related to | spatched with arms and ovher military supplies for the 
American affairs, the recent declaration of Indepen- | 4 merican army, in which it was proposed he should take 
dence, the resistance of the colonists, and the strong | passage. 
measures adopted by the ministry to crush the rebel- | At this juncture came the news of the evacuation of 
lion. , , | New York, the loss of Fort Washington, the retreat 
1 he details were new to Lafayette. He listened | across Jersey, and the numerous disasters attending the 
with eagerness to the conversation and prolonged it by | Campaign. The friends of America were in despair. 
asking questions of the Duke. His curlosity Was deep- | ‘The plan of sending a vessel with munitions of war was 
ly excited by what he heard, and the idea of a people | ah ndoned. Lafayette was advised to give up the 
fighting for liberty had a strong influence upon his | scheme, and not to make so hopeless a sacrifice in an 
imagination. The cause seemed to him just and noble, ' adventure, that at best must end in utter disappoint. 


from the representations of the Duke himself; and be- | ment. These representations and prospects, so far 


fore he left the table the thought came into his head, that |from disheartening him, rather increased his ardor in 


he would go to America, and offer his services to a | the pursuit of his object. ‘* My zeal and love of liber- 
people, who were struggling for freedom and indepen: | ty,» said he, ** have perhaps been hitherto the prevail- 
dence. From that hour he could think of nothing but ing motives; but now Isee a chance for usefulness, 
this chivalrous enterprise. He resolved to return to which t had not anticipated. I have money; I will pur- 


Paris and make further inquiries. | chase a ship, which shall convey to America myself, 
When he arrived in that city, he confided his scheme | my companions, and the freight for Congress.” By this 
to two young friends, Count Segur and Viscount de | time Franklin and Arthur Lee had joined Deane as 
Noailles, and proposed that they should join him. | Commissioners. To a proposal so disinterested and 
They entered with enthusiasm into his views; but as generous they could not object; they could only ad- 
they were dependant on their families, it was necessary | mire the spirit which dictated it; and he hastened im- 
to consult their parents, who reprobated the plan and | mediately to put it in exection. 
refused their consent. The young men faithfully kept | He intrusted his secret to Dubois Martin, secretary 
Lafayette’s secret. His situation was more fortunate, | to the Count de Brolie, whom he despatched to Bor- 
as his property was at his own disposal, and he possess | deaux, with instructions to purchase a vessel. This 
ed an annual revenue of nearly two hundred thousand | was done; but the vessel wanted repairs, and other pre- 
livres. | parations were necessary. To prevent discovery during 
He next explained his intention to the Count de | the delay in getting things ready, he took the opportu- 
Broglie, who told him that his project was so chimeri- | nity to fulfil a previous engagement, which was now 
cal and fraught with so many hazards, withont a pros- | claimed by the Prince de Poix, to visit England in come. 
pect of the least advantage, that he could not fora mo-| pany with him. ‘The two friends arrived in London, 
ment regard it with favor, nor encourage him with any | where they received many marks of civility and atten- 
advice, which should prevent him from abandoning it | tion from the King and persons of rank. It was the 
immediately. When Lafayette found him thus deter- | policy of the ministers at this time to make it appear, 
mined, he requested that at least he would not betray | that a good understanding existed between the Eng- 
him, for he was resolved to go to America. Tlie Count | lish and French courts, and the visit of these young 

















de Broglie assured him, that his confidence was not 
misplaced; but, said he, ‘*I have seen your uncle die 
in the wars of Italy, I witnessed your father’s death at 


noblemen was a circumstance favorable to that end. 
They stayed about three weeks in London, when La- 
fayette received intelligence that his vessel was ready 





the battle of Minden, and I will not be accessory to the | at Bordeaux, and he returned to France; but not with- 
ruin of the only remaining branch of the family.’? He | out some displeasure on the part of the Marquis de 
then used all his powers of argument and persuasion to | Noailles, the French ambassador in London, who 
divert Lafayette from his purpose, butin vain. Find-/ thought his departure too abrupt and unceremonious. 
ing hisdetermination unalterable, the Count de Broglie | The British King and ministry always supposed that 
said, as he could render him r.0 aid, he would introduce | the Marquis de Noailles was acquainted with Lafayetie’s 


him . the Baron de Kalb, who he knew was seeking an | design to go to America during this visit, But this waa 
ov. XIV. 3 
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a mistake. Lafayette has often been heard to say, ‘that there was much excitement against him at court, 4 
that neither the Marquis de Noailles, nor any other in-| that the British ambassador had made strong represen- 
dividual in London had a knowledge of his purpose. | tations, and there was not the remotest prospect of his 
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-repair to Marseilles, and there wait for further orders. 


British writers have also charged him with having gone | 
there to obtain information, which should be useful to | 
the Amer:cans. This suspicion is equally without foun- | 
dation. So far from taking advantage of his situation 
for such a purpose, his delicacy restrained him from 
making such a use ofhis opportunities, as would, under 
other circumstances, have been particularly agreeable 
tohim. It was on this ground alone, that he declined 
accepting a proposal to visit the naval armament at | 
Portsmouth, which was then fitting out for America. 
He did not enter Paris on his return, but went to 
Passay, where he remained concealed, and saw only 
Segur and avery few other friends. After three days 
he set off for Bordeaux; but on arriving there he found 
that his vessel was not entirely ready. He soon discov- 
ered, also, that his precautions had not been effectual, 
that his departure was-known at Versailles, and that an 
arrest by order of the King would immediately follow 
him. He adopted the only mode of escape, that of set- | 
ting sail without delay. He proceeded to Passage, the | 
nearest port in Spain, where he proposed to wait for 
his ship’s papers. He had hardly reached that harbor, | 
when two officers arrived by land from Bordeaux, with | 
a lettre de cachet from the King prohibiting his dep ir- 
ture. At the same time came letters from the ministers | 
and his family, insisting on his return, Lord Stormont’s | 


spies had detected his movements, and that ambassador | 
had communicated the intelligence to Lafayette’s fa- 
ther-in-law. The Jelter de cachet commanded him to 


The letters from the ministers were severe, charging 
him with violating his oath of allegiance to the King, | 
and of rashly committing an act, which might involve 
the government with other powers. His fam ly censured 
him in atone of pointed reprimand, assuring him that | 
his conduct, if persisted in, would ruin both them and 
himself. It must be observed, however, that his wife 
did not join in this outcry; she approved of his enter- | 
prise from the beginning, and threw no obstacles in his | 
way. The family were preparing for a tour in It»ly, 
and the design was, that he should meet them at Mar- 
seilles, go with them on this tour, and thus be divert- 
ed from his American project. 

From Passage he was obliged to return with the offi- 
cers to Bordeaux, where he reported himself to the 
commandant. He wrote to the ministers and his friends, | 
replying to their charges, and vindicating himself in the 
best manner he could. He reminded them, that an 
officer. in the King’s Irish regiment had been permitted | 
to go over and join the British forces, and added that he 
was no reason why the same privilege shou!d not 
be allowed to other officers in regardtothe Americans. 
who were an independent people, and contending for 
just principles. Indeed, this had already been done in 
the case of Duportail, and three other engineers belong- 
ing to the King’s army, who had obtained special per- 
mission to enter the American service. These reasons | 
and precedents he thought would justify him in asking | 
the same permission. To his family he wrote, that his | 
resolution was fixed, and he hoped they would aid his 
views. Asto his oath of allegiance, he observed to some 
of his correspondents, that when the ministers should 
be faithful to their peop'e, they might with a better 
grace talk about a violation of an oath to the govern- 
ment. ‘This, hint got to the ears of the ministers and 
gave offence, 

In short, he had little hope of succeeding in his peti- | 
tion; and he accordingly wrote to M. Cogny, a particu- 
lar friend very intimate at court, requesting him to 
watch carefully what passed, and, should he be con- | 
vinced a prohibition woukl be issued against his Ameri- 


receiving a favorable reply. 

Lafayette lost no time in taking the course, on which 
he had already resolved. He intimated to the com- 
mandant, that he would proceed to Marseilles, .and 
commenced the journey. An officer by the name of 
Mauroy, who wished to visit America, was his compan- 
ion. They entered the carriage together, but as soon 


, as they left the environs of Bordeaux, Lafayette disguis- 


ed himself in the dress of a courier, mounted a horse, 
and rode forward to procure relays at the post-houses. 


They soon diverged from the road to Marseilles, and 


took the direction to Bayonne. In that city they were 
obliged to stop for two or three hours. While Mauroy 
executed some important commissions of business, La- 
fayette lay on the straw in the stable. Fresh horses 


| were procured, and they continued their route, Lafay- 


ette still preserving the costume and character of a 
courier, At the little village of St. Jean de Luz, while 
calling for horses, he was detected by the daughter of 
the man who kept the post-house. She had seen him 
a few days before on his way from Passage to Bordeaux. 
He made 2 signal to the girl to keep silence, which she 
understood; and when Lafayette’s pursuers came up, 
and inquired if such a person had passed, she was faith- 
ful to the signal, replying that a carriage had gone 


along, but it contained no such person as they describ- 


ed. This answer occasioned much uncertainty as to 
the. object of their pursuit, and it is believed to have 


_ been the cause of his not being overtaken by them be- 
| fore he reached his vessel at Passage. A favorable 


wind wafted him quickly to sea. Baron de Kalb, and 
eleven other officers of different ranks seeking service 
in America, constituted his retinue. 

His time was employed on the voyage, as far as a se- 
vere attack of sea-sickness would permit, in studying 
the English language, and reading books on military 
tactics. The ship’s papers were taken out for the 
French Islands in the West Indies, and the Captain 


| sailed in that direction. Whi'e on the voyage Lafay- 
_ette told him, that it was his intention to run directly 


for the coast of America. This was promptly declined 
by the Captain, on the ground that the papers protect- 
ed the ship only for the French Islands, and should 
they be taken by the English in attempting to go into 
an American port, they would all inevitably be sent 
prisoners to Halifax, and detained in captivity no one 
could tell how long. This was a dilemma, which La- 
fayette had not anticipated, and he finally told the Cap- 
tain that the vessel was his property, that every person 


/on board ran an equal risk, that he was determined at 


all hazardsto sail by the shortest course to the American 
coast, and that, if he refused to put the vessel upon 
that track, he would deprive him of the command and 
give it to the next officer. The Captain acceded, but 
with a reluctance, which mace Lafayette suspect there 
were other motives besides personal apprehension; and 
he found, on inquiry, that the Captain had goods in the 
ship to the amount of eight thousand dollars. When 
this was known he offered a pledge of security, that in 
case they should be captured, and the cargo lost, he 
would pay this amount to the Captain, although the 
goods had been put on board without his authority.— 
He also feared, what proved to be true, that orders 
would be sent to the West Indies to arrest them. 

At some distance from the coast a privateer was de- 
scribed making towards them, I+ was supposed to be 
English, and hasty preparations were made for defence; 
but it turned out to be American, and no molestation 


_was offered. Land was soon discovered, and they ap- 
| proached the shore near Georgetown in South Caroli- - 


na, having fortunately escaped two British cruisers.— 


ean plan, to let him know it with all possible despatch. | The same strong northeasterly wind, which brought the 
He senta trusty courier to Versailles, who speedily | French vessel:to the coast, had driven the cruisers to 
came back with a letter from Cogny informing him, ! the south, and thus left an open passage for that ves- 
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sel, which otherwise would probably have been cap- 
tu red, 

It was dark before they came so near the shore as to 
be able toland. Lafayette and some of the officers en- 
tered the ship’s boat, which was rowed to the beach. 
Here they debarked, and a distant light served to guide 
them. When they arrived near the house whence the 
light proceeded, the dogs growled and barked, and the 
people within supposed them to be a party of marau- 
ders from the enemy’s vessels. Before gaining admit- 
tance, it was demanded of them who they were and 
what they wanted. Baron de Kalb was their interpre- 
ter, he having before been in America, and acquired 
some facility in speaking the English language. At 
length suspicions were removed, and the strangers were 
received with a cordial welcome and a generous hospi- 
tality. Lafayette retired to rest, rejoiced that he had 
at last attained the haven of his wishes, and was safely 
landed in America beyond the reach of his pursuers.— 
The morning was beautiful. The novelty of every 
thing around him, the room, the bed with musquito 
curtains, the black servants who came to ascertain his 
wants, the beauty and strange appearance of the coun- 
try as he saw it from his windows, clothed in luxuriant | 
verdue, all conspired to produce a magical effect, and 
to impress him with indescribable sensations. He 
found himself in the house of Major Huger, a gentle- 
man not more remarkable for his hospitality, than for 
his worth and highly respectable character. Major 
Huger provided horses to convey him and his compan- 
ions to Charleston. ‘the vessel likewise went into 
Charleston harbor. A letter written by Lafayette to 
his wife will explain his situation and feelings at this 
time. 

** Charles'on, 19 June, 1777. 


** My last letter to you, my dear love, has informed 
you, that I arrived safely in this country, after having 
suffered a little fromsea sickness during the first weeks 
of the voyage; that I was then, the morning after I 
landed, at the house of a very kind officer; that [ had 
been nearly tuo months on the passage, and that I 
wished to set off immediately. It spoke of every thing 
most interesting to my heart; of my sorrow at parting 
from you, and of our dear children; and it said, besides, 
that I was in excellent health. I give you this abstract 
of it, because the English may possibly amuse them- 
selves by seizing it on its way. 1 have such confidence 
in my lucky star, however, that] hope it will reach 
you. Thisstar has befriended me, to the astonishment 
of every body here. ‘rust to it yourself, and be as- 
sured that it ought tocalm all your fears. I landed 
after having sailed several days along a coast, which 
swarmed with hostile vessels. When I arrived, every 
body said that my vessel must inevitably be taken, 
since two British frigates blockaded the harbor. 1 even 
went so far asto send orders to the captain, both by 
land and sea, to put men on shore and set fire to the 
ship, if not yet too late. By a mos wonderful good 
fortune, a gale obliged the frigates to stand out to sea 
fora short time. My vessel came in at noon-day, with- 
without meeting friend or foe. F 


** At Charleston [ have met General Howe, an Ame- 
rican officer now in service. The Governor of the 
State is expected this evening from the country. All 
with whom I wished to become acquainted here, have 
shown me the greatest politeness and attention. I feel 
entirely satisfied with my reception, although I have 
not thought it best to go into any detail respecting my 
arrangements and plans. 1 wish first to see Congress. 
I hope to set out for Philadelphia in two days. Our 
route is more than two hundred and fifty leagues by 
land. We shall divide ourselves into small parties. 1 
have already purchased horses and light carriages for 
the journey. Some French and American vessels are 
here, and are to sail together to-morrow morning, tak- 
ing advantage of a moment when the frigates are out of 
sight. They are armed, and have promised me to de- 
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fend themselves stoutly against the small privateers, 
which they will certainly meet. I shall distribute my 
letters among the different ships. 

**T will tell you about the country and its inhabi- 
tants. They are as agreeable as my enthusiasm had 
painted them. Simplicity of manners, kindness, love 
of country and of liberty, and a delightful equality eve- 
ry where prevail. The wealthiest man and the poor- 
est are on a level; and although there are some la 
fortunes, I challenge any one to discover the slightest 
difference between the manners of these two classes 
respectively towards each other. 1 first saw the coun- 
try life at the house of Major Huger. I am now in the 
city, where every thing is very much after the English 
fashion, except that there is more simplicity, equality, 
cordiality, and courtesy here than in England. The 
city of Charleston is one of the handsomest and best 
built, and its inhabitants among the most agreeable, that 
{ have ever seen. The American women are very pret- 
ty, simple in their manners, and exhibit a neatness, 
which is every where cultivated even more studiously 
than in England. What most charms me is, that all the 
citizens are brethren. In America, there are no poor, 
nor even what we call peasantry. Each individual has 
his own honest property, and the same rights as the 
most wealthy landed proprietor. The inns are very 
different from those of Europe; the host and hostess sit 
at table with you, and do the honors of a comfortable 
meal; and, on going away, you pay your bill without 
higgling. When one does not wish to go to an inn, 
there are country houses where the title of a good 
American is a sufficient passport to all those civilities 
paid in Europe to one’s friend. 

‘‘Asto my own reception, it has been most agreeable 
in every quarter; and to have come with me secures the 
most flattering welcome. I have just passed five hours 
at a grand dinner, given in honor of me by an individu- 
al of this city. Generals Howe and Moultrie, and se- 
veral officers of my suite, were present. We drank 
healths and tried to talk English. I begin to speak it 
alittle. ‘To morrow I shall go with these gentlemen to 
call on the Governor of the State, and make arrange- 
ments for my departure. ‘The next day the command- 
ing officers here will show me the city and its environs, 
and then I shall set out for the army. 

‘*Considering the pleasant life I lead in this country, 
my sympathy with the people, which makes we feel as 
much at ease in their society as if I had known them for 
twenty years, the similarity between their mode of 
thinking and my own, and my love of liberty and of 
glory, one might suppose that Iam very happy. But 
you are not with me; my friends are not with me; and 
there is no happiness for me far from you and them. [I 
ask you, if you still love me; but I put the same ques- 
tion much oftener to myself, and my heart always re- 
sponds, Yes. Iam impatient beyond measure to hear 
from you. I hope to find letters at Philadelphia. My 
only fear is, that the privateer, which is to bring them, 
may be captured on her passage. Although I suppose 
I have drawn upon me the special displeasure of the 
English, by taking the liberty to depart in spite of 
them, and by landing in their very face, yet I confess 
they will not be in arrears with me, should they capture 
this vessel, my cherished hope, on which 1 so fondly 
depend for letters from you. Write frequent, and long 
letters, You do not know the full extent of joy with 
which I shall receive them, Embrace Henrietta ten- 
derly. May I say embrace tenjlerly our children? The 
father of these poor children isa rover, but a good and 
honest man at heart; a good father, who loves his fami- 
lv dearly, and a good husband, who loves his wife with 
all his heart. 

“ Remember me to your friends and my own, to the 
dear society, once the society of the court, but which 
by the lapse of time has become the society of the 
Wooden Sword. We republicans think it all the bet- 
ter. I must leave off for want of paper and time; and 
if I do not repeat to you ten thousand times that I love 
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you, it is not from any want of feeling, but from modes. lage. While the troops were retreating in disorder, he 


ty; since I have the presumption to hope, that I have 
already convinced you of it. 
ed, and the heat dreadful. I am devoured by insects; 
so, you see, the best countrics have their disadvan- 
tages. Adieu. 

‘*LAFAYETTE.” 


All things being in readiness, the party left Charles- 
ton and travelled to Philadelphia, with as much expe- 
dition as the extreme heat of the weather and the bad- 
ness of the roads would permit. ‘They visited Govern- 
or Caswell in North Carolina, and stopped a short time 
at Annapolis in Maryland. Here they became ac- 

uainted with Major Bice, to whom they had a letter 
hom: Carmichael, and who was afterwards Luafayetie’s 
aid-de-camn. 
where it.was loaded with rice for the French market. 


It foundered in going out of the harbour, and both the | 


vessel and cargo were lost. 

When Lafayette arrived in Philadelphia he put his 
letters into the hands of Mr. Lovell, Chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. He called the next day 
at the Hall of Congress, and Mr. Lovell came out to 
him and said, that so many foreigners had offered them- 
selves for employment, that Congress was embarrassed 
with their applications, and he was sorry to inform him 
there was very little hope of his success. Lafayette 


suspected his papers had not been read, and he imme- | 


diately sat down and wrote a note to the President of 
Congress, in which he desired to be permitted to serve 
in the American army on two conditions; first, that be 
sould receive no pay; secondly, that he should act as 
a volunteer. 
demanded by other foreigners, and presented so few 
obstacles on the ground of an int. rference with Ameri- 
can officers, that they were at once accepted, His rank, 
zeal, perseverance, and disinterestedness overcame ev. 
ery objection, and he was appointed a Major-General 
in the American army more than a month before he 
had reached the age of twenty. 

Washington was expected shortly in Ph ladelphia, 
and the young General concluded to wait his arrival be- 
fore he went to head quarters. The first introduction 
was at adinner party, where several members of Con- 
gress were present. When they were about to sepa- 
rate, Washington took Laf«vette aside, spoke to him 
very kindly, complimented him upon the noble spirit 
he had shown, and the sacrifices he had made in favor 
of the American cause, and then told him, that he 


should be pleased if he would make the quarters of the | 


Commander in-chief his home, establish himself there 
whenever he thought proper, and consider himself at 
all times as one of his family; adding, in a tone of plea- 
santry, that he could not promise him the Juxuries of a 
court, or even the conveniences, which his former ha- 
bits might have rendered essential to his comfort, but, 
since he had become an American soldier he would 
doubtless contrive to accommoate himself to the cha- 
racter he had assumed, and submit with a good gracc 
to the customs, manners, and privations ofa republican 
army. If Lafayette was made happy by his success 





The vessel had been left at Charleston, | 


‘These terms were so d fferent from those | 


; dismounted, entered the ranks, and endeavoured to 
The night is far advanc- | rally them As he was performing this service a musket 


) ball passed through his leg; but the wound did not re- 
tard his etlorts, Ull his aid told him, that the blood was 
running from his boot, and then he mounted his horse. 
| He met a surgeon in the rear, who put a slight bandage 
round his leg, and he rode to Chester. ‘The soldiers, 
‘in the mean time, were retreating in a hurried and 
| straggling manner; and, regardless of himself, his first 
| precaution was to place a guard near the bridge, at the 
| entrance of the village, with orders to stop all the re- 

treating soldiers at that place. His wound was then 
| dressed, and the next morning he was takento Phila- 
|delphia. The following letter to his wife was written 
| the day after the action. 


‘‘PaitapELPuta, 12th September, 1777. 
‘TI write youa few words, my dear love, by some 
| French officers, who came over with me, but who, not 
receiving any appointment in the army, are about re- 
turning to France. I begin by telling you, that I am 
well, because I must end by telling you that we fought 
| yesterday in good earnest, and that we were not the 
\stronger party, The Americans, after a long and 
brave resistance, were at last routed. As Il was attempt- 
ing to rally them, the English honored me with a 
musket-ball, which wounded me slightly in the leg; but 
this is nothing; the ball touched neither bone nor arte- 
ry, and I shall escape without further inconvenience, 
than having to keep my bed for some time, a thing 
which puts me much out of humour. I hope you will 
not be alarmed; indeed this is a reason why you should 
be less so than before, since it keeps me from the field 


{ 


for some time, as 1 intend to take good care of myself; 
| be very sure of it. 

“I think this affair will"lead to unpleasant conse- 
| quences, which we must try torepair, You must have 
received many letters from me, unless the English bear 
| the same spite to my letters as to my legs. I have as 
| yet received only one from you, and | long for news. 
| Adieu. I am forbidden to write longer at present. For 
'some days past I have not had time for sleep; the last 
| night was employed in our retreat, and in my journey 
to this place, whc re Iam very well taken care of. Let 
'my friends know that I am well. Many tender re- 
| gards to Madame d’Ayen; many compliments to my sis- 
|ters. ‘The officers will depart shortly; they will see 
/you; how happy they are. Good night; I love you 
| more than ever. “LAFAYETTE, ; 


| From Philadelphia he proceeded to Bristol. Mr, 
| Henry Laurens, on his way to Yorktown, after the ad- 
_journment of Congress, took the route through Bristol, 
| and conveyed Lafayette in his carriage to Bethlehem. 
| This act of kindness was long remembered. When 
Laurens was a prisoner in the lower of London, the 


| ° . . . 
| Marchioness de Lafayette wrote a touching letter in his 


behalf to the Count de Vergennes, recounting his deeds 
of humanity and benevolence to the Marquis, and soli- 
citing the aid of the French court to procure his re- 
lease. Lafayette remained at Bethlehem about two 
months, till his wound was sufficiently healed to enable 





with Congress, his joy was redoubled by his flattering | him to join the army, and a few days after he was plac- 
proof of friendship and regard on the part of the Com- | ed at the head of a division. 


mander-in-chief. His horses and equipage were imme: | 


diately sent to camp, and ever afterwards, even when 
he had the command of a division, he kept up his inti- 
macy at head-quarters, and enjoyed a!l the advantages 
of a member of the General’s family. The d«y after the 
dinner, Washington inspected the fortifications in the 
Delaware river, and invited Lafayette to accompany 
him. 

Being now inthe army, he continued with it asa 
volunteer, though without any command, till the bat- 
tle of the Brandywine. He there engaged in the hot- 
test part of the action, exposed himself to danger, and 
exhibited a conspicuous example of coolness and cour- 
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The act to provide further regulations, whereby to 
secure fair and equal proceedings in the Land Office, 
and in the surveying of lands, (chap. 1153,) was pass- 
ed on the 8th of April, 1785. 

Sect. 2. The office was to open on the first day of 
May, 1785, and to prevent all undue preferences;— 
from and after the time assigned, until the end of the 
tenth day thereafter, being the eleventh day of the 
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month, the Secretary of the Land Office, upon the Re- | 
ceiver General’s receipt being shown to him for the 

whole purchase money, and not otherwise, was to re- 

ceive all the applications made to him for lands in the said 

late purchase, not exceeding one thousand ac es in une 

application, numbering them respectively, from num- 

ber one, after the common progression, to the last 

which should be received within the same ten days; 

every application to set forth in words at length, and 

not in figures only, the number of acres asked by each 

applicant respectively: a lottery was then to be made, 

and preference or priority to be given to the warrants 
accordingly, which were to be numbered according to 
the decision of the lottery, and to be dated on the day 
on which the drawing should be finished. And ail ap- 
plications made after the said ten days, for lands within 
the said late purchase, made as above directed, were to 
have priority in the order in which they came to the 
secretary’s hands, and be numbered accordingly, and 
not otherwise. 

Sect. 3. All warrants issued for lands in the said pur- 
chase, were to be directed by the Surveyor General, to 
the deputy surveyor of some one district within the 
same purchase, that it might be duly executed, and the 
quantity of land therein specified, surveyed and locat- 
ed, according to the tenor of such warrant»; but if land, 
to the satisfaction of such warrant owner could not be 
found within such district, the deputy surveyor, on the 
desire of the person entitled to the same, was to certi- 
fy, by writing indorsed on the warrant, in the presence 
of two subscribing witnesses, that the same had not been 
executed within his district, and then re-direct the 
same to the deputy surveyor of some other district, 
who, upon such warrant being produced to him, so cer 
tified, was to proceed upon and execute the same, in 
like manner and with the like effect, as if it had been so 
directed tu him by the Surveyor General. 

Sect. 4, No deputy surveyor was to execute any such 
warrant, unless it was directed to him as aforesaid, nor 
was any deputy to proceed to make surveys upon any 
warrant Within the said late purchase, until the expira- 
tion of thirty days after the date of the warrant, which 
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and location within the district of such a deputy, be- 
fore the thirty days were expired, were entitled to 
priority, but were to be considered as posterior to any 
warrant that had been lodged within the thirty days, 
and to be surveyed and located accordingly. 

Sect. 7. Any person having a rght to a warrant for 
lands within the said late purchase, who should desire it 
to be located to a particular place, the deputy, in whose 
hands the warrant should be, was to make an entry 
thereof in his book aforesaid, and afterwards to survey 
it accordingly, unless some person claiming under a 
| warrant entitled to priority by the lottery, should 
insist on having his surveyed at the same place, in 
| which case the warrant so located and superseded, was 
| entitled to a second location as before, liable to a claim un- 
| der another prior warrant,as before,and so, foties quoties, 
| till the seme should be undisputed, But any person, 
before survey made, might renounce his location, and 
withdraw his warrant, and have it certified, directed 
and delivered to another deputy within the same pur- 
chase, and again, in the same manner to another depu- 
ty, till the quantity of land therein mentioned was sur- 
veyed and established. 

Sect. 8. All warrants issued after (the priority of 
which depended on,) the drawing of the lottery, for 
lands within the said purchase were to be executed in 
the order, and to have preference of survey, as they 
were earliest delivered to the deputy of the district to 
whom they were directed, who wasto make survey 
thereon; and for that purpose the Surveyor General 
was to register the warrants in the order they came to 
his office. And every survey of lands within the said 
purchase, made in pursuance of this act, and of former 
acts for opening and regulating the Land Office, was to 
| be duly returned into the Surveyor General’s office, as 
|soon as conveniently might be, after survey made, on 
| payment or tender of the surveying fees. And surveys 
| mace on or before the thirty-first of December, in any 

year, and not returned into the Surveyor General’s of- 
fice, on or before the last day of March, in the year 
next following, were to be void as to future surveys 
| sooner returned and filed in the office of the Surveyor 


— 








for preference or priority, was dependent on the lotte- | General: and if such avoidance happened by the ne- 
ry; and during the last twenty of the suid thirty days,.| glect or default of the deputy who surveyed the same, 
each deputy within the said late purchase, was to keep | he was declared to be answerable to the party damaged, 
his office open, and personally attend therein, at least | for all damages he sustained by such neglect, and the 
six hours in every of the said twenty days, (Sundays | party was to be entitled to a new warrant, to survey 
excepted, ) for the purpose of receiving the warrants to | other land elsewhere to satisfy his original application, 
be issued, and directed as aforesaid, and every deputy Sect, 9. All surveys to be returned on any warrant 


was directed to certify in writing, to the Surveyor Ge- | issued after passing this act were to be made by actual 
neral, on or before the first of May, the place where he | 


sare his off rage ; a] going on and measuring the la:.d,and marking the lines 
was eep his office open for the purpose aforesaid, 


that all persons who might apply for lands might be du- 
ly informed thereof; ani every deputy who received any 
such warrant, was directed to mike fair and clear entries 
of all such warrants put into his hands, in a book to be 
provided by him for that purpose, distinguishing there- 
in the names of the grantees, quantities of land, num- 
ber and date of each warrant, and the day on wiich he 
received the same respectively, and whatever should be 


| to be returned upon such warrant, after the warrant au- 
thorizing such survey shall have come to the hands of 
the deputy surveyor to whom it was directed. And ev- 
ery survey made theretofore, was declared io be clan- 
destine and void, and of no effect whatever. Fvery 
deputy, on request, was directed to give a written re- 
ceipt, signed by him, to the person delivering the war- 
rant for the fee of six pence, setting forth the day and 


\ year when, and the order in which such warrant came 
done concerning such warrant, which book was to be | to his hands, and the grantee’s name and surname, the 


open at all seasonable hours to every applier, who was | number of acres to be surveyed thereun, and the num- 
entitled to copies of any entry therein, to be certified as | ber of the warrant. 
such, and signed by such cleputy surveyor. Sect. 10, Every deputy, in the month of February, 
Sect. 5. After thirty days from the date of every such | in every year was directed to make a general list (to be 
warrant, the priority of which depended on the lottery | returned into the Surveyor General’s office, ) of all the 
aforesaid, but not sooner, the deputy to whom the same | warrants on which he made surveys during the preced- 
was directed was to proceed to execute it in the usual | ing year, setting forth in a summary way, the quantity 
manner, if requested by the owner or his agent, giving | of land surveyed on each warrant, distinguishing it by 
preference always to the lowest in number of those un- | its number, date and name of the grantee, and situation 
executed warrants which had come to his hands, in | of every tract surveyed, respectively. 


case the owner, or his agent was ready to proceed with| Sect: 11. Deputies were to be appointed by the Sur- 
him, and direct him to the place where he desired him | 7 


| veyor General, subject to the approbation of council, 
to execute it. é | for wiiom the Surveyor General was to be answerable. 

Sect. 6. But none of the said warrants which were | Each deputy to give bond with two sureties; the land 
not finally lodged and left with one of the de | 


puty sur- | officers and deputy surveyors to take a certain, pre- 
veyors of the lands within the late purchase, for survey ' scribed oath, &c, , i. 
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Sect, 12. Districts were to be formed, and their | ing which there is no question. Suppose a surveyor 
boundaries declared by the Surveyor General, with the | receives a warrant, and the land to be surveyed on it is 
approbation of council, but they might afterwards be | bounded on three sides by. the lines of other tracts, 
altered. | which he has surveyed before. It is not contended that 

Sect. 13. The islands in the new purchase, in both | he is obliged to run these three lines over again; and 
branches of the Susquehanna, Ohio, Allegheny, and | why?—Because it would be useless trouble, those lines 
Delaware. The appropriated lands northwest of the ri- having been run and marked by legal authority before; 
vers Ohio, and Allegheny, and the pre-emption to one and yet he does not comply with the words of the act, 
thousand acres at the forks of Sinnemahoning, granted | which require him to run the lines, and mark them, af- 








to Gencral James Potter, were reserved from applica- | 


tion, and the islands were directed to be sold by public 
auction, and all occupancy of, or claims thereto, were 
declared void, saving the pre-emption of Montour’s 
island to General Irwin. 

Sect. 14. The punishment was prescribed for neglect | 
and refusal to perform any duties enjoined by this act, 
(besides being liable in damages to the party grieved, ) 
or for any other misbehaviour, abuse of trust, or fraud | 
in any officer &c. | 

Sect. 15. Any survey made by any deputy surveyor, | 
out of his proper districts, was declared void; the | 
manner of making surveys was prescribed; and surplus | 
lands, not exceeding one tenth of the number of acres | 
mentioned in the warrant, besides the usual allowance | 
for roads, were admissible in the returns, and might be | 
patented, paying pro rate fur such surplus. 

Sect. 16. UWhe fees receivable in the Land Offices 
were also prescribed, but this part was repealed by act | 
of 20th of April, 1795, and new fees established. | 

Sect. 17. the fees collected were directed to be | 
paid over to the state treasurer, and the salar.es of the | 
officers, respectively, were fixed. 

Under this act, it has been adjudged, that a warrant | 
dated in 1792, shall be preferred toa later one in 1798, | 
though the latter was first delivered to the district sur- 
veyor, if the same was not actually surveyed when the 
oldest warrant came to his hands, and the party was 
ready with his hands anc provisions for the survey.— 
Lessee of Willink and others, v. Morris and others, Su- | 
preme court, December, 1800. (MSS. keports. ) 

In the Lessee of M’Rhea v. Plummer 1 Binney, 227. 
—The question was, whether, where a survey had been 
made under legal authority, (being part of the depre- | 
ciation lands surveyed in 1785, and 1786, and divided | 
into tracts, which remained unsold by the state, and | 
open to purchasers under the act of 3d of April, 1792, ) | 
a warrant coming afterwards to the hands ot the depu- | 
ty, may be applied by him to the survey already made, 
without running and making the lines anew, notwith- | 
standing the 9th section of the act of 8th of April,1785. 

Tilghman, C. J. delivered the Opinion of the Court. | 
As it is admitted that the «ommonwealth had received | 
the full price of the land, that there has been at some | 
time an accurate survey marked on the ground, and | 


that when the appropriation was made for the plaintiff, | 
there was no settler on the land, nothing but very clear | 
and positive law ought to deprive the plaintiff of his 
purchase. 

The objection to the survey is founded on the 9th 
section of the act of 8th of April, 1785. I shall give no 
opinion at this time whether the provision of this -ec- 
tion extends to surveys made under the act of 3d of 
April, 1792. Lunderstand, that in the case of Wright’s | 
lessee v. Wells, tried at Wisi Prius, at Washington, be- | 


fore the late C. J. M’Keaua and judge Yeates, it was'| 


| this construction? 





held that it was restrained to lands then lately pur- 
chased by the commonwealth, and intended to be sold 
ina short time. But supposing it extended to all sur- 
veys on warrants issued after the passing of that act, 
thou; h the present case may fall within the words, it 
is evident that it is not within the spirit and intention 
of the act. The intent was to prevent all persons, sur- 
veyors as well as others, from making surveys without 
authority, and to declare all surveys so made, void. — 
Now the surveys of the depreciation lands were made 
under the authority of the State. Let us compare this 
case with others that have been decided, and concern- 


ter the warrant comes to hishand. Here then is an im- 
plied exception from the words, in order to comply 
with the spirit of the act. Nothing more is to be done 
in the case before us. What mischief can arise from 
It is said the actual settlers will be 
deceived, because they find no marks made since 3d of 
April, 1792. Butif they take due pains they ccnnot 
be deceived. It is in vain for any man to seek for pro- 
per information by hunting for marks on the ground, 
without applying to the deputy surveyor, who is oblig- 
ed to keep books for the purpose of information. 1 he 
marks of the ground give no satisfaction, for they may 
have been made by unauthorized persons. But the sur- 
veyor’s books,combined with the marks on the ground, 
will make every thing clear. The entries in the books 
of the surveyor would have shown that this land had 


been surveyed; and if upon comparing the marks on 
the ground with the surveyor’s entry, a difficulty had 


occurred, because the marks appeared older than the 
entry, this would have been at once explained by the 
surveyor, on application to him, Every prudent and 
honest man would naturally make such an application 
before he expended his time, labour and money in 
making a settlement. If in any case it has happened 
that a settler has in fact been deceived, even through 
his own inadvertency; I can only express my hope, that 
the warrantee will take that circumstance into consider- 
tion, and let him have a reasonable portion of the land 
on moderate terms. But at present we are called up- 
on to decide the law. Three judges were of this 
opinion. Brackenridge, J. dissented. ‘I cannot as- 
sent to the opinion delivered by the C. J. The act of 
1785,1 have no doubt extends to this case; and although 
I will not say that an omission to go on the ground and 
mark the lines avoids the survey, as this part of the sec- 
tion may be considered directory; yet, if the survey 1s 
not made after the warrant comes to the hands of the 
deputy surveyor, it is absolutely void; for that part of 
the section is positive, and not directory. In this case 
the survey was not made after the warrant was deliver- 
ed to the deputy surveyor, 

In Woods v. Ingersol, 1 fBinney, 149, the Chief 
Justice, in delivering the judgment of the court, says, 
upon the 9th section aforesaid—*“ Although the direct- 


| ing part of the section is not strictly complied with, 


still the survey may be sufficient to entitle the warran- 
tee to a patent, provided t!e surveyor has been upon 
the ground.and run lines sufficient to identify the tract, 
and ascertain the quantity contained in it. I mention 
this, because it has been insinuated, although the point 
was not formally made, that perhaps the surveys made 
by the plaintiff were void, inasmuch as all the lines of 
each tract were not run and marked. I understand that 
the construction which I have put upon the 9th section 


| of the act of assembly in question, has always been,and 


it still is, held by the judges of this court. And it is 
of consequence that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing on the point, as the titles of a vast number of per- 
sons, who have taken up lands from the commonwealth, 
and paid for them, would be shaken by a contrary 
opinion. 

The case of the lessee of Alexander Wright v. Ben- 
jamin Wells, was as follows: 


Ejectment for a tract of 440 acres of land, called 
** Danger,” situate on Racoon creek. 

The lessor of the plaintiff founded his legal title on a 
warrant dated 16th March, 1786; a survey thereon by 
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John Hoge, deputy surveyor, anda patent dated 7th of | 
September, 1786. 
The defendant’s counsel objected that the survey was | 
made by one who had no authority; that the lands lay 
within the district of Pressly Nev'l and Matthew Ritchie, | 
and that by the 15th section of the act of 8th of April, | 
1785, it is provided that no deputy surveyor shall go | 
out of his proper district, and every survey made by 
any deputy surveyor out of his proper district, shall be 
void and of none effect. 
The court after full argument, ruled, that the 15th | 
section of the act related solely to the lands lately pur- | 
chased at Fort M’Intosh. The general object of the | 
legislature was to introduce a new system, and secure 
fair and equal proceedings as to the lands newly pur-| 
chased from the Indians, but did not respect the lands | 
included in the old purchase; and such has been the | 
practice under the law. The patent recognizing the | 
authority under which John Hoge proceeded to make | 
the survey. Verdict for the plaintiff. (MSS. Re-| 
ports. ) | 
By an act entitled “ An act to compel the speedy set- | 
tlement, and the paying or securing of the debts due 
to this State for lands held by location, or other office 
right, obtained before the 10th day of December one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy six, and yet re- 
maining unpatented,” passed 16th of September, 1785, | 
(chap. 1169, ) it was enacted, that all persons who were, | 
or should be, entitled in law or equity, to any lands in| 
the old purchases, by virtue of any grant, warrant, lo- | 
cation, or other office right whatsoever, made or accru- | 
ed before the 10th of December, 1776, upon which | 
patents had not issued, might, and such persons were | 
enjoined and required as soon as conveniently might be, 
to settle and adjust the sums due to the State for the 
purchase money of such lands respectively, and to pay 
or secure the same by giving bond for the whole, or re- 
sidue thereof, as the case might be, to the president of 
council for the time being for the use of the State, con- | 
ditioned for the payment of the sum due in five equal | 
annual instalments, together with the whole interest due | 
at each and every of the said periods respectively; the | 
first payment to be made on or before the 10th of April, 
1787; each instalment to be recoverable by suit, as 
they respectively should become due; and on such 
bond being lodged with the Receiver General, the par- 
ty was entitled to receive a patent on payment of the | 
legal office fees; a mortgage to be taken by the Re- | 
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The act passed December 30th, 1786, (chap. 1248,) 
‘* for giving, during a limited time, a right of pre-emp- 
tion to the actual settlers within that part of this State, 
which is within the territory purchased by the King of 
Great Britain, of or from ‘he Indians, at Fort Stanwix, 





| in the ye«r of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 


sixty eight,” after reciting that the act of Ist of April, 
1784, made no reservation, nor gave any right of pre- 
emption to settlers in the purchase of 1768, but it was 
left in the power of all persons whatever to make appli- 
cation, and take out warrants for those lands, enacted, 
that no warrant should issue from the Land Office of 
this State, for any tract of land on which a settlement 
was made, unless to such person, or persons, respec- 
tively, who had made the settlements, or their legal re- 
presentatives, until the 10th of April, 1788. And ifan 


such warrant issued otherwise than aforesaid, it should 


be deemed to have issued by surprise, and should be of 
no avail in law. 

Provided always, that by a settlement shall be under- 
stood, an actual personal, resident settlement, with a 
manifest intention of making it a place of abode, and 
the means of supporting a family, and continued from 
time to time, unless interrupted by the enemy, or by 
going into the military service of this country during the 
war. 

This act to extend only to the purchase of 1768, and 
no settler to have the pre-emption of any tract, exceed- 
ing 400 acres, by reason of any such settlement. 

By an act for facilitating the redemption of the bills 
of credit, emitted in the year 1781, &c. passed 28th of 
March 1787, (chap. 1272.) Sect. 2. It was enacted, 
That the time limited in the act of 16th of September, 


1785, (chap. 1169.) for paying or securing the payment 
| of the purchase money of unpatented lands, should be 


extended to the 10th of April, 1788,—and the periods 
prescribed for the payments to become due on the secu- 
rities therein directed to be taken were extended to 


| One year later than the periods in the said act men- 


tioned. 

Every person entitled to demand a patent, according 
to the direction of the said act, on paying one-fourth 
part of the amount of the purchase money, or the ar- 
rearages then due, with interest thereon, in lawful mo- 
ney of this state, or in bills of credit emitted by the act 
of 7th of April, 1781, together with the whole of the 
office fees, in current lawful money, might, at his option, 
pay the residue and interest, in lawful money, or the 


ceiver General, in every case to secure such payments, | bills of credit aforesaid, or in certificates of debt due 
and the sum due, and conditions of payment were | from this state, then by law entitled to draw interest 
directed to be endorsed on every patent. Such mort-} from the treasury, commonly called funded certificates, 
gage to be recorded in the office of the secretary of the | on which certicates interest should be computed, and 


Land Office, &c. 

Actual settlers on the northern and western frontiers | 
of the State, who had been driven by the Indians from | 
their habitations in the course of the late war, or their 
legal representatives, were to be exonerated from in- 
terest from the Ist of Jannary, 1776, to the Ist of July, 
1784, provided they paid, or secured the payment of 
the purchase money, in the manner, and within the time 
herein before mentioned. All persons applying for the 
benefit of such exoneration, to prove by the oath of a 
credible person, that he or the person in whose right 
he claimed, was in the course of the war, actually driven 
from his habitation on the said land, through force or 
fear of the Indians, and that the said plantation was con- 
sequently left without inhabitants. 

Any person refusing, or neglecting to comply with 
the terms of this act, on or before the 10th of April, | 
1787, was declared to be barred and precluded from | 
the benefit intended by this act, with respect to further | 
time of payment, and to be proceeded against for the | 
monies due, by sale of the lands, according to law with- 
out delay. 

The time for patenting has been extended by suc- | 
cessive acts; and the only operative part of the forego- | 
ing act is the exonerating section. 


allowed till the time of such payment; Provided such 
payments were made and completed before the 10th of 
April, 1788, 

All who neglected or refused these terms, on or be- 
fore the said 10th of April, were declared to be barred 
and precluded from all benefit intended by this act, 
with respect to further time of payment, and the mode 
of such payment, and forthwith to be proceeded against 
by sale of his land, according to law, as if this act had 
not been made. 

The terms of the above act were extended for one 
year, by an act passed 29th of March, 1788, (chap. 
1337. )—And the act of 30th of December, 1786, was 
also extended to the 10th of April, 1789, and see chap. 
1591, 1491, 1565, 1598. 

By an act passed 3d of October, 1788, (chap. 1353,) 
entitled ‘* A supplement to an act entitled ‘ An act for 
granting and disposing of the unappropriated lands 
within this state.’’? The price of the unappropriated 
lands of this state, within the seventeen districts of the 
counties of Northumberland and Luzerne, part of the 
last purchase, was reduced totwenty pounds for every 
hundred acres, payable before the warrant issued, in 
gold and silver money, or in bills of credit of the 16th 
of March, 1785, or in certificates of this state, which 
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had been, or should be, issued according to law, and 
the bearers whereof were entitled to receive of the 
treasurer, an annual interest thereon, after the rate of 
six per cent, half yearly, and no other satisfaction for the 
said price. But this act not to extend to any lands 
which had been, or which should be surveyed by virtue 
of any warrant before issued for surveying of lands 
within the said purchase. 

By anact passed 20th of November, 1789, (chap. 
1456.) Somuch of any act or acts, as authorized or 
directed the receiving any certificates, issued or grant- 
ed by the United States, in payment of any lands pur- 
chased, or to be purchased of this commonwealth, was 
repealed. 

By an act passed 19th of February, 1790, (chap. 
1469, ) the Land Officers are direcied to pay the fees 
by them collected, quarterly to the treasurer, and ac- 
count for the same upon oath or affirmation, to be ad- 
ministered by the treasurer. 

By an act passed 29th of March, 1790, (chap. 1491,) 
the Receiver General was authorized to receive any 
part of the purchase money for lands in the old pur- 
chase, one fourth in lawful money of the state, or in bills 
of credit emitted by the act of 7th of April, 1781, and 
three fourths, in depreciation certificates, or other cer- 


tificates of original state debis, on which interest was | 


payable annually at the treasury of the state, provided 
each payment so made should not be less than one- 
fourth part of the original purchase due on such lands. 


(To be continued. ) 
From the National Gazette. 


DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL. 


Report of the Directors of the Delaware and Raritan . 


Canal and Camden and Amboy Kail Road and Trans- 
portation Companies, to the Stockholders—July Ist, 
1834. 


The Joint Board of Directors of the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboy Rail Road and 
Transportation Companies, in conformity to the 18th 


section of the act of incorporation of the Delaware and | 


Raritan Canal Company, and of the 17th section of the 


act incorporating the Camden and Amboy Rail Road | 


and Transportation Company, requiring ‘ That the 
President and Directors of said Companies shall, as 
soon as the affairs of said companies will admit, declare 
and make, such dividends as they may deem prudent 
and proper of the nett profits thereof, and shall semi- 


ahnualiv declare such aividend, and pay the same to | 


the stockholders of the said companies; in proportion 
to the amount of shares held by them respectively, or 
in case they fail so to do, assign their reasons to the 
stockholders in writing for not doing so’’—Report, 
That the nett profits of the Camden and Amboy Rail 
Road and Transpor‘ation Company for the last six 
months, afier paying to the State of New Jersey the 
transit duties secured to her by the actsof incorporation 
and the supplements thereto, and the interest on the 


loan negotiated in the United States in the month of | 


July 1833,and leaving a surplus fund to meet contingen- 
cies in the hands of the Treasurer, justify the directors 
in declaring a dividend of 3 per cent; and they have 
accordingly declared a dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
joint stock of the Delaware and Raritan Canal and 
Camden and Amboy Rail Road and Transportation 
Companies. But the embarrassments in the money 
concerns of the United States, during the past winter 
and spring, and the difficulty of obtaining such sums 
as were: necessary to complete the Canal and Rail Road 
and appendages thereof, created an absolute necessity 
of appropriating the profits of the Rail Road and) 
Transportation business to the payment of the arrears | 
of the Companies and to the completion of their works, | 


| and more especially to the Canal and feeder, that the 
| interests of the stockholders might not suffer by any 
| delay in opening the same to public use. 

| For the purpose of effecting a loan on terms more 
‘advantageous than could be obtained inthe United 
_ States, an agent was sent to Europe, in the month of 
| March last, commissioned to negotiate a loan for such 
| sums as Were necessary to paythe arrears of the compa- 
| nies, and to finish the works. By the last advices from 
_England, no arrangement had been definitely made 
| though no doubt remained that the loan would be ef- 
_ fected on terms more favorable to the companies than 
| could have been secured in this country. Until 
_ this shall have been concluded, and the funds shall ar- 
| vive necessary to replace the sums borrowed of the 
‘travelling account of the Rail Road company, it will 
/not be in the power of the Directors ¢o pay the divi- 
| dend declared as aforementioned. 


| The Directors are therefore constrained, in justice 
to those who have claims upon the companies, to post- 
| pone the payment of the said dividend, until they re- 
_ ceive funds to enable them to discharge the debts due 
from the companies: and in pursuance of the provisions 
| of the charters, hereinbefore referred to, they assign 
the above reasons for not paying the same at this time. 
The Directors feel themselves called upon, on this 
occasion, to declare, that their confidence in the pro- 
ductiveness of the Canal and Rail Road is not only un- 
| impaired, but strengthened, by the operations of the 
| last six months, and now that the canal is opened, to 
express their certain expectation of additional profits 
from this source. Hitherto the large capital invested 
in the Canal, has remsined inactive, whilst the profits 
of the Rail Road were distributed amongst the stock- 
holder of both companies—or in other words, the in- 
terest of both capitals was paid by the earnings of but 
one. 


The Canal and Feeder have, within the past week, 
been inspected by the Directors and a number of 
Stockholders, who, we have reason to believe, were 
highly gratifie' at the permanent manner in which all 
the works had been constructed. As some evidence 
of this, the Directors need only state, that the water 
has been let into the Canal and Feeder to the depth of 
six feet in the former and five feet in the latter, and 
that no breach had occurred in the banks and no dam- 

age been done to any of the works. Already a consi- 

derable amount of lumber has passed through the Ca- 

nal, and coal and lumber are now passing. Arrange- 
/ments are making for the Transportation business and 
for Coal, and from the fact that coal can be carried 
through this channel to New York cheaper than by any 
other route, no doubt can be entertained, that from this 
| source alone a large revenue will be derived. 


The Directors will further state, for the satisfaction 
of the Stockholders and the public, that whatever 
| fears may have been hitherto entertained, with regard 
to the ability of feeding so large a canal, they are now 
set entirely at rest by the fact as exhibited on the tour 
of inspection, and the quantity of water now in the Ca- 
nal and Feeder. The supply of water which can be 
obtained from the Delaware without making use of any 
streams on the line of the work, is adequate to any a- 
mount of business which may or can be done on the 
canal. 


In conclusion, the Directors take leave again to ex. 
| press their renewed confidence in the scheme, and to 
| offer their congratulations to the stockholders on the 

prosperous condition of the Companies, notwithstand- 
ing circumstances beyond their control, have deprived 
them of the ability of paying their regular semi-annu- 
) al dividend. 


By order of the Joint Board, 
Jonx R. Toomson, Secretary. 
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mockery of nature, the top of the hill is half covered by 








From Breckenridge’s Sketches, &c. | 
= y ‘ 'an enormous reservoir of water, thrown up there frem 
PITTSBURG THIRTY YEARS AGO the Allegheny river by means of steam aaiiae while 
Pittsburg, when first I knew it, was buta village. Two the remainder is occupied by a noble cathedral church, 
plains, partly short commons, depastured by the town) What is still more lamentable, the hill itself has been 
cows, embraced the foot of Grant’s Hill, one extending | perforated, and a stream has been compelled to flow 
a short distance up the Monongahela, the other stretch- | through the passage, at an expense that would have 
ing up the Allegheny river; while the town of strag-| discouraged a Roman emperor. Streets have been cut 
gling houses, easily counted, and more of logs than in its sides, as if there was a great scarcity of ground in 
frame, and more of the latter than of brick or stone, | thisnew world; and in time houses will rise up along 
lay from the junction of the Monongahela. On the bank | them like those of the Cowgate in Edinburgh. Thir- 
of the Allegheny, at the distance of a long Sunday after-| teen stories on one side, and half a story on the other. 
noon’s walk, stood Fort Fayette, surmounted by the | In short, it would fill a volume to enumerate the changes 
stripes and stars of the old thirteen; and from this place | produced in a quarter of a century, in which compara+ 
the King’s Orchard or garden extending to the ditch of | tively short space of time, a small village has grown into 
old Fort Pitt, the name by which the littie town was | a large city, possessing extensive capital, manufactures, 
then known. On the north side of the river just men-| anda wide-spread commerce. Its increase is still in the 
tioned, the hills rose rude and rough, without the smoke | same ratio, and will continue, until it reaches half a 
of a single chimney to afford a rhyme to the muse of) million of souls. Such has been the extraordinary 
Tom Mvore.* The clear and beautiful Allegheny, the | growth of this city, that every ten years produce such 
loveliest stream that ever glistened to the moon, gliding /a change as to render the person, who has been absent 
ever its polished pebbles, being the Ohio, or La Belle | during that period, almost a stranger. 
Riviere, under a different name, was still the boundary; But to return again to Grant’s Hill: for I have not 
of civilization; for all beyond it was called the Indian | yet completed my sketch of the appearance of the 
country, and associated in the mind with many a fire-| place in olden time, and should consider it extremely 
side tale of scalping knife, hair-breadth escapes, and | imperfect if | were to say nothing of the race course, 
all the horrors of savage warfare. | to which the plain or common between it and the Alle- 
On the Monongahela side, the hills rose from the! gheny was appropriated; but at this day, since it has 
water’s edge to the height of a mountain, with some! become the scene of business, it would require the 
two or three puny houses squeezed in between it and whole amount of the sweepstakes to furnish a single 
the river. On its summit stood the farm house and) foot of groundthere. At the time to which [ allude, 
barn of Major Kirkpatrick. The barn was burat down' the plain was entirely unincumbered by buildings. or 





by the heroes of the Whiskey Insurrection, and this | 
happening in the night, threw a light over the town so} 
brilliant that one might see to pick up a pin in the 
street. And here, en passant, let me suggest the idea | 
of erecting a gas-light on that h Il, to supply the place | 
of the sun.f I cluim the merit of being the first to give | 
this hint, for | have never yet heard of any one propos- 
ing to light a city by towers and elevated lamps. But| 
to continue my description. To the east, for [am now 
supposed to be standing on the brow of Grant’s Hill, 
the ground was peculiarly picturesque, and beau‘ifully | 
diversified with hill and dale, having undergone some 
little change from the state of nature. The hill was 
the favorite promenade in fine weather, and on Sunday | 
afternoon: It was pleasing to see the line of well-| 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, and children, nearly the | 
whole population, repairing to this beautiful eminence. 
It was considered so essential to the comfort and recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants, that they could scarcely imagine | 
how a town could exist without its Grant’s Hill! There | 
wasa fine spring half way up, which was supposed to) 
afford better water than that of the pumps, and some | 
persons even thought it was possessed of medical pro- 
perties—which might be the case, after a pleasant af- 
ternoon’s walk, and the toil in overcoming the steep 
ascent. 

What a change in the appearance of Pittsburg since 
that day !—since the time when I used to roll over and 
over on the smooth side of Grant’s Hill. | 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus. 
Yes, that beautiful hill itself, which might have enjoyed | 


enclosures, excepting the Dutch church, which stood 
aloof from the haunts of man, unless at those times wher 
it was forced to become the centre of the hippodrome, 
And the races, shall we say nothing of that obsolete 
recreation? It was then an affair of all-engrossing inte- 
rest, and every business or pursuit, was neglected dur- 
ing their continuance, The whole town was daily 
poured forth to witness the Olympian games, many of 
all ages and sexes as spectators, and many more, direct- 
ly or indirectly, interested in a hundred different ways. 
The plain within the course, and near it, was filled with 
booths as at a fair, where every thing was said, and done, 
and sold, and eaten or drunk—where every fifteen or 
twenty minutes there was a rush to some part, to wit- 
ness a fistycuff—where dogs barked and bit, and horses 
trod on men’s toes, and booths fell down on people’s 
heads! There was Crowder with his fiddle and his vo- 
taries, Making the dust fly with a four handed or rather 
four footed reel; and a little further on, was Dennis 
Loughy, the blind poet, like Homer, casting his pearls 
before swine, chaunting his master-piece, in a tone part 
nasal and part guttural, 


*‘Come, gentlemen, gentlemen all, 
Genral Sincleer shall rem’ber’d bee, 
For he lost thirteen hundred men all, 
In the Western Tari-to-ree.”’ 
All at once the cry, To horse! to horse! suspended 
every other business or amusements, as effectually as 


| the summons of the faithful. There was a rush towards 


the starting post, while many betook themselves to the 
station best fitted for the enjoyment of the animating 
sight. On a scaffold, elevated above the heads of the 


a green old age, has been prematurely cut to pieces 
and murdered by barbarous hands! The shallow pond 
at its base, where we used to make our first attempts 
at skating, has been wickedly and wilfully filled up, rs ie ip & Ri de : 
and is now concealed by brick buildings; the croaking | they were formes y Cuepees 7 . ig on this oc. 
of the bull-frogs having given place to men, more | ©#S!0", Was near running away with me, tke the dull 
noisy still than they. What is passing strange, as if in ©*"t horse on the course, who feels a new fire kindled 
under his ribs, and, from seeing others scamper, is seiz« 


|ed with a desire of trying his heels also. The Dutch 
church, after some time spent in searching, was found 
| by me; but as for the race field, it is now covered with 
+ By referring to Reg. Vol. xi. page 336 the author three story brick buildings, canal basins and great ware- 
will find that he has been anticipated with his towers. j houses; instead of temporary booths, erected with 
Von, XIV. 4 


people, were placed the patres patria, as judges of the 
race, and but iam not about to describe the races; 
my object was merely to cali to mind the spot where 





* **I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near.” 
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forks, and covered with boughs just cut from the | 


woods. they possess a degree of intelligence and respectability 
It will be the business of the annalist, or of the histo- | of character which. justly gives them an influence dans 


rian, to trace the gradual progress of increase, or the | la chose publique, which very little corresponds with 
various changes which the city has undergone. Who) that of mine host in the country of John Bull, which 
would imagine, on beholding the concourse of country | may account for the jokes of British travellers on our 
merchants from all quarters, laying in their supplies of | keepers of public houses, in respect to their political 
merchandize for the purpose of retail, that, but a few | and military importance. Before my time, Black 
years ago, the business was done in small shops, part Charles kept the first hotel in the place; when I can 
cash and part country produce. that is, for skins, tallow, | Beet remember the sign of General Butler, kept by 
bees’ wax, and maple sugar? Who would imagine*that Patrick Murphy, was the head tavern; and afterwards 
the arrival and encampment of Cornplanter Indians, on { the Green Tree, on the bank of the Monongahela, kept 
the bank of the Allegheny, would make a great stir| by William Morrow. The General Butler was contin- 
among the merchants? It was quite a cheering sight, | ued by Molly Murphy, for some years after the death of 
and one which made brisk times, to see the squaws | Paddy; she was the friend of my boyhood and youth, 
coming in with their packs on their backs, and to whom | and although as rough a Christian as ever I knew, I 
the business of selling as high, and buying as cheap as | verily believe that a better Christian heart, one more 
possible, was entrusted. Now, an Indian is not to be | generous and benevolent, as well as sturdy and fearless, 
seen, unless it be some one caught in the woods a thou- | never beat in Christian bosom. Many an orphan, ma- 
sand miles off, and sent to Washington in a cage, to| ny a friendless one, many a wretched one has shed, 
make a treaty for the sale of lands. in secret, the tear of gratitude over the memory of 
I can still remember when the mountains were cross- | Molly Murphy! 
ed by pack horses only, and they might be seen in long | But it could not be said of Fort Pitt that there was 
files, arriving and departing with their burdens swung | 4 want of private hospitality; any more than there was 
on pack-saddles. Wagons and wagon roads were used | of the public. It so happened that, after the revolu- 
in the slow progress of things, and then the wonder of | tionary war, a number of families of the first respecta- 
the west, a turnpike, was made over the big hilis; and | bility, principally of officers of the army, were attract- 
now, canals and railways are about to bring us as near| ed to this spot and hence a degree of refinement, ele- 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore, as the Susquehanna was | gance of manners and polished society, not often found 
in those times. The western insurrection is not so} inthe extreme frontier. The Butlers, the O’Haras, 
much a matter of wonder, and there is no trifling ex-| the Craigs, the Kirkpatricks, the Stevensons, the Wil- 
cuse for the dissatisfaction of the west, when we re-{ kinses, the Nevilles, are names which will long be 
flect on their situation at that period. ‘The two essen- | handed down by tradition. Colonel Neville was indeed 
tials of civilized, and half civilized life, iron and salt, | the model of a perfect gentleman, as elegant in his 
were almost the only articles they could procure; and} person, and finished in his manners and education, as 
how could they procure them? There was no sale for | he was generous and noble in his feelings. His house 
their grain down the Ohio and Mississippi, on account | was the temple of hospitality, to which all respectable 
of the Indian war, and the possession of New Orleans | strangers repaired. He was during the revolution the 
by the Spaniards: there was no possibility of transport- | aid of Lafayette, and at the close of it married the 
ing their produce across the mountains, for sale or bar- | daughter of the celebrated General Morgan, an elegant 
ter. There was but one article by means of which | and accomplished lady, who blessed him with an off- 


they could contrive to obtain their supplies, and that| spring as numerous and beautiful as the children of 


was whiskey! A few kegs were placed on each side | Niobe. Pittsburgh could furnish at that day its drama- 


of a horse, transported several hundred miles, and a lit- | 4és persone of original characters; and its local history 
tle salt and iron brought back in their place. Is it any | is full of curious incident, which it might be worth while 
wonder that the excise, in addition to the expense of | to rescue from oblivion, My esteemed friend Morgan Ne- 
transportation, almost cut them off even from this mise- | ville, in his admirable productions, “‘ Mike Fink,” the 


rable resource? ButT am offering no justification for | “ Last of the Boatmen,” ‘ Chevalier Dubac,” and 
the violent and short sighted resistance to the laws, | others, has clearly proved this. I must, however, cor- 
which took place; although the law was oppressive j rect an inaccuracy he has fallen into in relation to the 
here, from the peculiar situation of the country, it was, | Chevalier Dubac. It was not a monkey which he con- 


in general, a good one. he insurrectionary nullifica- | sulted in presence of his country customers, about the 
tion of the west, unsupported by the organized power | lowest price of his goods—it wasa raccoon. What 
of the state, had the same result as the revolutionary | should we think of the historian, who would write that 
nullification practised by the state of South Carolina. Scipio Africanus consulted a sheep instead of an ante- 
The real or supposed unequal operations of the law; | lope’ It ought also to be put on record, that the rac- 
the real or supposed exercise of excessive power by | coon used sometimes (like a sans culotie as he was) to 
the legitimate republican authority—the majority, | aspire to be free; on these occasions the Chevalier was 
caused the repeal. The moral of the matter is, that } much annoyed by the boys, who wouldrun to him, cry- 
under our federal union, or even state governments, | ing out, ‘*M. Dubac, M. Dubac, your raccoon has got 
there is very little danger that majorities, when many | loose—your raccoon has got loose;” to this, he would 
who compose them may in turn be in the minority, will | rather petulantly, yet slowly, and with a most polite 
abuse their power to any great extent, but rather, that | motion of the head and hands, repeat, * Lale eem go — 
from excessive caution not to abuse that power, they | late eem go.”’ 
will often yield to minorities, (just as kind husbands; This town being the key or rather the gate of the 
yield to their wives,) when it would be for the general | west, was frequently visited by travellers of distinction, 
welfare that they should not. | who remained a few dsys making preparations for their 
I should be guilty of a glaring omission, even in this| voyage. This circumstance, together with others 
unshaded outline of by-gone days, if | were to pass in| which Im‘ght enumerate, gave a peculiar character 


silence that portion of my towns-men who possess so | and interest to the place. I have a distant recollection 


much influence in a land of equality and freedom. | of the present king of France and his two brothers, who 
I allude to that class who furnished us with militia colo | 


were on their way to New Orleans. They were plain 
nels and generals, and members of congress, or who| modest young men, whose simplicity of manners was 
contribute most to make them; who do the honours of | favourably contrasted with those of the showy city 
the town, and keep up its reputation for hospitality, al-| gentlemen, with fair top boots and ratan, and who 


. as = ° 
though not quite disinterested I allude to the publi- | found nothing good enough for them at the tavern, 
cans and sinners. The landlord and tavern keepers, | although at home content with an undivided portion of 
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are, in reality, the only lords we have in Pennsylvania; 
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an attic chamber, and a meal hastily snatched. 








fewest things to complain of, and who is most easy to 


please. But such is the desire of being noticed, that | 


some would rather pass for cub bears, than be disap- 
pointed in their endeavours to attract attention. 








GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 
The following are the important bills passed by Con 


gress in relation to foreign gold and silver coins, and a | 


new coinage of gold at the Mint: 


An Act concern'ng the Gold Co'ns of the United States 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa. | 


tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That the gold coins of the United States shall con- 
tain the following quantities of metal, that is to say: 


each eagle shall contain two hundred and thirty-two | 


grains of pure gold, and two hundred and fifty-eight 
grains of standard gold; each half eagle one hundred 
and sixteen grains of pure gold, and one hundred and 
twenty nine grains of standard gold: each quarter eagle 
shall contain fifty-eight grains of pure gold, and sixty- 
four and a half grains of standard gold; every such ea- 
gle shall be of the value of ten dollars; every such 
half eagle shall be of the value of five dollars; and eve- 
ry such quarter eagle shall be of the value of two dcl- 
lars and fifty cents. And the said gold coins shall be 
received in all payments when of full weight, accord- 
ing to their said respective values; and when of less 
values, proportioned to their respective actual weights. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all standard 
gold or silver deposited for coinage after the thirty-first 
day of July next, shall be paid for in coin, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within five 
days from the making of such deposite, deducting 
from the amount of said deposite of gold and silver, 
one half of one per centum: Provided, ‘What no deduc- 
tion shall be made unless said advance be required by 
such depositor within forty days. 
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It is in- | An Act regulating the value of certain Foreign Gold 
variably the wisest and best bred man, that finds the | 
| 


Coins within the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Mepresenta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the thirty-first day of July 


| next the following gold coins shall pass current as mo- 
| ney within the United States, and be receivable in all 


payments, by weight, for the payment of all debts and 
demands, at the rates following, that isto say; the gold 
coins of Great Britain, Portugal and Brazil, of not less 
than twenty-two carats fine, at the rate of ninety-four 
cents and eight tenths of a cent per pennyweight; the 
| gold coins of France, nine tenths fine, at the rate of 
ninety three cents and one tenth of a cent per penny- 
weight; and the gold coins of Spain, Mexico, and Co- 
lombia, of the fineness of twenty carats three grains 
and seven sixteenths of a grain, at the rate of eighty 
nine cents and nine tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, Vhat it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause as- 
says on the aforesaid gold coins made current by this 
act to be had at the mint of the United States, at least 
once in every year, and to make report of the result 
thereof to Congress. 

Passed House of Representatives, June 21, 1834. 

(Signed) 


W. S. FRANKLIN, Clerk. 


An Act regulating the value of certain Foreign Silver 
Coins within the United States. 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
| tatives of the United States of America, in Congressas- 
sembled, That from and after the passage of this act, 
the following silver coins shall be of the legal value, 
| and shall pass current as money within the United States, 
by tale, for the payment of all debts and demands, at 
the rate of one hundred cents the dollar; that is to say, 
| the dollars of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Central America, 
of not less weight than four hundred and fifteen grains 





Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold coins | each; and those re-stamped in Brazil of the like weight, 





of the United States, minted anterior to the 31st day of | of not less fineness than ten ounces fifteen penny weights 
July next shall be receivable in all payments at the rate | pure silver in the troy pound of twelve ounces of stand- 
of ninety-four and eight tenths of a cent per penny- | ard silver; and the five-francs pieces of France, when 





weight. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That the better to 
secure a conformity of the said gold coins to their re- 
spective standard as aforesaid, from every separate 
mass of standard geld which shall be made into coins at 
the said mint, there shall be taken, set apart by the 
Treasurer and reserved in his custody, a certain num- 
ber of pieces, not less than three; and that once in eve- 
ry year the pieces so set apart and reserved shall be as- 
8 :d under the inspection of the officers, and at the 
time and in the manner now provided by law; and if it 
shall be found that the gold so assayed shall not be in- 
ferior to the said standard hereinbefore declared, more 
than one part of three hundred and eighty-four in fine- 
ness, and one part in five hundred in weight, the officer 
or officers of the said mint whom it may concern shall 
be held excusable; but if any greater inferiority shall ap- 
pear, it shall be certified to the President of the United 
States, and, if he shall so decide, the said officer or of- 
ficers shall be thereafter disqualified to hold their re- 
spective offices: Provided, That if, in making any deli- 
very of coin at the mint in payment of a deposite, the 
weight thereof shall be found defective, the officer 
concerned shall be rm sponsible to the owner for the full 
weight, if claimed at the time of delivery. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘Vat this act shall 
be in force from and after the thirty-first day of July, 
in the year ore thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 

Passed by the House of Representatives. 

Attest: W. S. FRANKLIN, 


Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
June 21, 1854. 





of not less fineness than ten ounces and sixteen penny- 
| weights in twelve ounces troy weight of standard silver, 
| and weighing not less than 384 grains each, at the rate 
| of ninety-three cents each. 

| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
| the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause assays 
| of the aforesaid silver coins made current by this act, to 
| be had at the Mint of the United States, at least once 
| in every year, and to make report of the result thereof 
| to Congress, 





Tue Locusts.—-We have scarcely taken any notice 
of these singular insects which have recently paid us 
one of their regular periodical visits, which occur every 
seventeenth year. Several persons have stated that the 
25th of May is their general day of rising; but so far 

/as our limited opportunities permitted us to observe 
| them, they commenced rising about the 18th, and were 
| as numerous for two or three days preceding the 25th 
/ason that day. ‘They appeared more noisy and nume- 
rous on the 10th of June than on any other day; but 
| this may have been owing to the morning of that day 
| having been dry and warm, whereas many other days 
| during their visit were damp and cold. We are not 
| certain whether they do not rise daily, and none of them 
| live beyond afew dsys. The last we heard of them, 
| we believe was on the 24th of June, 








A squirrel hunt took place in Erie county, a few day 
| since, during which more than three thousand squirrels 
| were killed, 
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Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
By James Wrient, Librarian. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 
1|\Wednesd |} 33 38 36 | 36 29 .82| 2 82] 29.82\|N E Clear day 
2|Thursd’y || 54 36 34 35 67 54) 34 58\|S E Rain and sleet, fog & d. 
3\Friday 24 20 19 20 92 50.02} 30.06) 30.00|IN W_ |Clear day 
4\Saturday 14 19 18 17 30.18) 2 22) 30.21\||IN W_ |Clear, cloudy 
5| Sunday 18 22 22 21 08| 05) 30.00 04)|N W_|Cloudy, clear 
G\Monday || 18 | 25 | 24 | 92 Il 99.95] 29.78] 29.70] 29.31IIN W  |Cloudy day 
7\Tuesday || 19 | 27 | 28 | Q7 | 71| 68| 70| oils Do. 
8 Wednesd!} 29 34 34 3 72 72 74 73\|S Do. 
9|Thursd’d'| 19 32 3 | 3 | 30.00} 30.00) 30.00] 30.00)/S Frost, clear, cloudy 
10\Friday 33 40 39 ; 3 29.95) 95 92 94\|S Snow, snow 
11\Saturday |} 57 38 37 | 3 | 84) 77 70! 77\S FB Drizzling rain 
12\Sunday 3 38 38 S 55] 54, 50| SSISE Rainy day 
13|Monday 25 28 32 | 28 84) 90 95) 90 |W Clear day 
14/Tuesday 21 32 35 29 30.05) 30.04) 30.04, 30.04||W Do. 
15|Wednesd'| 26 33 34 31 22) 22 27; 39.24,.N W Do. 
16,Thursd’y|} 21 36 3 32 | 33} 31 26, 30\|IN W Do. 
17\Friday 45 | 48 48 47 29.91| 82 81) 29.85)|5 W Rainy day 
18,Saturday |; 45 | 53 56 51 77| 77 80 78\|S W Fog, clear 
19 Sunday 43 50 43 45 81) 76) 70 76'\N E Driz. rain, damp & clo. 
20|Monday 42 40 40 41 || 70 70) 70) 70\|W Cloudy day, & high wi. 
21/Tuesday 21 25 26 3 84 84: 84, 84/IN W {Clear day, blustering 
22;Wednesd|| 17 23 26 22 | 30.02 02! 02, 30.02)|IN W Do. do. 
23\Thursd’y|| 23 28 28 29 30.00} 30.00) 30.00, 30.CO\|IN W  |Cloudy day 
o4\Friday 25 | 30 | 29 | 28 |i 29.98] 29.98] 29.98 29.98|IN W Do. 
25\Saturday | is | 95 | 2s 3 || $0.07) 30.07} 30.00) 30.05,|8 E Do. 
26\Sunday 26 30 25 27 29.50 60) 60) 29.57| 'W Light snow, blust’g wi.’ 
27\Monday 17 23 22 21 63) 67) 67| 66!|W High wind, cloudy,cle-' 
28\Tuesday || 19 | 29 | 33 | 27 | 83} 85, 85| 84|S W  |Clear, cloudy 
9/Wednesd || 26 55 37 33 30.15) 30.39) 30.20; 30.18||W Clear day 
30\Tharsday!| 27 | 38 39 35 | 12} 07| 30.00| 30.06||IN W_ |Sun & clouds, cloudy 
31\Friday 52 ' 44 45 40 1}! 29.85! 86 86 29.86'N W_ JSun & clouds, clear 
‘1 hermometer. —— 
Maximum on the 18th, . : 51°|Maximum on the 16th, ‘ 36.00 inches 
Minimum on the 4th, 17°/Minimum on the 12th, 29.53 «& 
Difference, 34°| Difference, : 00.77 _ * 
Mean, 314°|Mean, 29.41 * 








From the Kittanning Gazette. 
INTERESTS AND CAPABILITIES OF 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 


Continued from page 3. 
No. 3. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Horses and horned cattle have ever constituted the 
principal item in the trade of this county. It is well 
adapted to the business; and grevt numbers of cattle 
are annually purchased by our enterprising dealers and 
driven to the eastern markets. Many fine horses are 
also taken to the eastward, some of which bring very 
high prices; and the number of ‘blooded’ horses kept 
for public service in the county is evidence of the in- 
terest taken inthe improvement of the breed of this 
noble animal. There are now five or six full blooded 
horses kept in this county, besides many others of 
highly improved breed. 

Srock ComraNnres.—Spirited and efficient compa- 


provement of stock, which we think deserving of spe- 
cial mention. 


‘The Armstrong County Stock Company’ was organ- 
ized 29th June, 1829, and has done much towards the 
promotion of the object for which it was created. 
The stock is divided into shares of $25 each; and it is 
sufficient evidence of its activity and judicious manage- 
ment to state the fact, that upon the late settlement, 
after an existence jof four years, a dividend of $42 50 
was declared upon each share, which is at the rate of 
424 percent. perannum. The number of shares is 
from forty two to forty-five, and are now worth from 
35 to 40 dollars each. The first object of the company 
was to procure a first rate horse, and in this they hap- 
pily succeeded when they purchased the Rappahan- 
noc from Mr. James K- Marshall, of Virginia, (a son of 
Chief Justice Marshall}. He cost the company $1248, 


and the event has proved that it was a most judicious 
investment, 


In June, of each year, there is a public exhibition 
of *Rappahannoc colts” of the preceeding year, and 


nies have been organized in this county, for the im-| premiums awarded by the company to the best, in the 
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order of Ist, 2d and Sd. The following is a list of the | 


premiums awarded so far :— ‘ 

1832—norsE COLTs, " 
Butler, $15 
Franklin tp. 10 


1 Leslie Maxwell 
2 John Y. Stuart, 


3 John Mechling, Kittanning, 7 
MARE COLTS. 
1 Benj. Schrekongost, Kittanning tp. 15 | 
2 Richard Rey nolds, Toby tp. 10 | 
3. Anthony Montgomery, Plumcreek tp. 7 
1833—HORSE COLTS. 
1 Anthony Montgomery, Plumcreek, 15 | 
2 David Reynolds, Kittanning, 10 
S F. Robrer, o 7 | 
. MARE COLTS. 
1 Wm. Noble Franklin, 15 | 
2 Hugh Campbell, Kittanning, 10 } 
3 Philip Templeton, Sugarcreek, 7| 
1834—nHORSE COLTS. 
1 James Ritchart, Elderton, 15 | 
2 James Sloan, Buffalo tp. 10 | 
3 Robt. Brown, sen. Kittanning, 7} 
MARE COLTS. | 
1 Richard Reynolds, Toby tp. 15 | 
2 Leslie Maxwell, Butler, 10 
3 J. M. Fox, Foxburg. 7 


The late exhibition of this kind brought together a 
considerable number of very promising young animals 
as competitors. These exhibitions have the effect also 
of exciting an emulation and ambition, which cannot 
fail in producing a decided improvement in the breed | 
alike creditable and profitable to the county. 

John Hare Powell, Esq. of Philadelphia, a few sway 
since presented to John Sloan, Jr. Esq. of this county, 








acow and calf of full Durham breed. The calf, which 
has since grown to be one of the largest and finest ani- 
mals we ever saw, was presented by Mr. Sloan to this 
company. He is estimated to be worth from three to 
five hundred dollars. Mr. Sloan has on his farm a 
stock of young half-bloods, and some three-fourths, 
and finer looking cattle we never met with. He has 
also another full-blood bull calf, now about seven 
months old. The Durham blood will soon be exten- 
sively diffused throughout this and the adjacent coun- 
ties, and will unquestionably cause a decided improye- 
ment in the stock of cattle. 

The Licking Creek Stock Company is also possessed | 
of a fine full-blooded horse, (the ‘Sir Henry’); and 
the members are active and energetic in their efforts to 
improve the stock of domestic animals. Weare not 
in possession of any particulars respecting it ; but we 
should be happy to lay before the public any interest- 
ing facts in relation to it that may be communicated. 

There is yet another company or association for the 
same object, the members of which reside principally 
in Clarion and Toby townships. They are spirited in 
the prosecution of their objects, and able and willing | 
to accomplish what they undertake. 
also without data. 

Mr. Charles Evans, of Clarion township, has intro- | 
duced some first rate horses into this country. He had 
two in this borough on court week that an amateur 
would consider a luxury to look at, 

Mr. Patterson, our late Representative, is another 
gentleman who is entitled to honorable mention for his 
interest and activity in this important cause, 

We have here spoken of what we know: if we have 
omitted any fact, or any name, that should have been 
mentioned, let it be ascribed to our want of informa- 
tion. 

Thus we see what a few energetic and liberal mind- 
ed men can accomplish.. The spirit which animates 
them is diffusing itself throughout the whole commu 


nity; it has already placed this county, in this respect 
in advance of its nei 


Of that we are 


THE AMERICAN MOLE LOCUST. 












which we have treated in the course of these numbers; 
for, were it so, this county would, in ashort time, be 
excelled by few in population and wealth. We have 
strong hopes that it will soon be so—it is necessary that 
it should be so; for, with all the improvements that 
can possibly be introduced in live stock, the county 
cannot prosper as it ought to do, as it might do, were 
like improvements to be made in other branches of in- 
dustry. We think we have shown that it posseses all 
the necessary natural fac‘lities for a great variety of 


occupations not now prosecuted at all, and that all that 
is wanting is the will. 


We shall defer the consideration of the subject of - 
Sheep, until cur next ‘number.—In the mean time we 
should be thankful for any suggestion on this very 


important branch of our subject. 


For the Register. 
THE AMERICAN MOLE LOCUST. 
No. 8, 

June 30th. But one or two Locusts could be heard 
to-day. 

July 1st. A few may still be seen in some places, but 
their notes are feebie. 

July 2d. The last Locusts has disappeared. The cold 
rain and wind of the last night bave killed the few 
which remained. 

The Locusts made their appearance in the following 
years: 1698, 1715, 1752, 1749, 1766, 1783, 1800, 1817, 
1834. They will again appear in March, 1851, I 
know only the two kinds of seventeen years Locusts, 
the Red and the Black. I have read a description of 
one in a pupa, said to be armed with ‘‘a deadly sting.”? 
To a superficial observer, a Sand Wasp might readily 
be taken for a Locust. It is large, and not generally 
known. 

In different vallies throughout Pennsylvania the Lo- 
custs appear in different years, but always after an in- 
terval of seventeen years. Water lying deep in moun- 
tains, the pupa are principally found on the sides, sel- 
dom on the summit. I have known them very nume- 
rous on the south side of the Spring Mountain in Quak- 
ake valley, Northampton county. 

No egg hasas yet given birth to a pupa; I will inform 
you when I see the first young insect. 

In July, 1817, about the twenty-first, Ihave been cre- 
dibly informed that the pupa made its appearance from 
the egg an exact likeness of the shell deposited by the 
Locust. It was exceedingly small, ar.J its first move- 
ment was towards the earth. CC: k. 


Lancaster, July 2, 1834, 


No. 9, 
I have been informed that pupa came up in the rail 
road where it was dug forty feet below the surface. 


This single fact is sufficient to show the great depth 
this insect penetrates, 


I mentioned in my first number, that pupa came, 
were transformed to Locusts, and had gone. This hap- 
pened in one lot of this city, but Iam now convinced 
that they were killed by the coldness of the night. I 
have found them nearly torpid with cold, but upon 
placing them in the sun, they revived and were able to 


nadeeieedte ghbours, and cannot fail resulting fly and play upon their pipes. This season from the 
We dowish that a similar spirit of enterprise would | aaAy cold nights has been peculiarly destructive to 


seize the people of this county in other matters upon 


the Locusts. C. R. 
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BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 

We extract, to-day, from the appendix to Spark’s 
edition of the writings of Washington, a notice of the 
French account of this affair, which will be found inter. 
esting. It corresponds generally with that given by 
General Lafayette, of the same affair, while last in this 
country, but differs in one point. It seems that Cap- 
tain Beaujeu, who suggested and lead the expediticn 
from Fort Du Quesne, was killed, and that the victo- 
ry was completed by Capt. Dumas; and it must have 
been from the latter that the Monsieur Du Contreceeur 
snatched the laurels. — Piltsurg Gaz. 





**No circumstantial account of this affair has ever 
been published by the French, or has it hitherto been 
known from any authentic source what numbers were 
engaged on their side. Washington conjectured, as 
stated in his letters, that there were no more than three 
hundred, and Dr. Franklin, in his account of the bet- 
tle, considers them at most as not exceeding four hun- 
dred. ‘The truth is, there was no accurate information 
on the subject, and writers have been obliged to rely 
on conjecture. 

In the archives of the War Department, at Paris, I 
found three separate narratives of this event, written at 
the time, all brief and imperfect, but one of them ap- 
parently drawn up by a person onthe spot. From 
these I have collected the following particulars. 

M. de Contreceeur, the commander of Fort Du 
Quesne, received intelligence of the arrival of General 
Braddo=k and the British regiments in Virginia. After 
his remove from Will’s Creek, French and Indian 
scouts were constantly abroad, who watched his mo- 
tions, reported the progress of his march, and the 
route he was pursuing. His army was represented to 
consist of three thousand men. M. ce Contrecceur was 
hesitating what measures to take, believing his small 
force wholly inadequate to encounter so formidsble an 
army, when M, de Beaujeu, a captain in the French 
service, proposed to head a detachment of French and 
Indians, and meet the enemy in their march, The con- 
sent of the Indians was first to be obtained. A large 
body of them was then encamped in the vicinity of 
the Fort, and M. de Beaujeu opened to them his plan, 
and requested their aid. ‘his they at first declined, 
giving as a reason the superior force of the enemy, and 
the impossibility of success, But at the pressing solici- 
tation of M. de Beaujeu, they agreed to hold a council 
on the subject, and to talk with him again the next 
morning. ‘They still adhered to their first decision,and 
when M. de Beaujeu went out among them to inquire 
the result of their deliberation, they told him a second 
time that they could not go. ‘This was a severe disap- 
pointment to M. de Beaujeu, who had set his heart up- 
on the enterprise, and was resolved to prosecute it — 
Being a man of great good nature, affability, and ardor, 
and much beloved by the savages, he said to them— 
‘‘fam determined to go out and meet the enemy.— 
What! will you suffer your Fatherto go out alone? I 
am sure we shall conquer.” With this spirited ha- 
rangue, delivered in a manner that pleased the Indians, 
and won upon their confidence, he subdued their un- 
willingness, and they agreed to accompany him. 

It was now the 7th of July, and news came that the 
English were within six leagues of the Fort. This day 
and the next were spent in making preparations, and 
reconnoitering the ground for attack. Two other cap- 
tains, Dumas and Liguery, were joined wlth M. de 
Beaujeu, and also four lieutenants, six ensigns, and two 
cadets. On the morning of the 9th they were all in 
readiness, and began their march at an early hour. It 
seems to have been their first intention to make a stand 
at the ford, and anney the English while crossing the 
river, and then retreat to the ambuscade on the side of 
the hill where the contest actually commenced. The 
rees on the bank of the river afforded a good opportu. 
nity to effect this maneuvre, in the Indian mode of 
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warfare, since the artillery could be of little avail against 
an enemy, where every man was protected by a tree, 
and at the same time the English would be exposed to 
a point blank musket shot in fording the river. As it 
happened, however, M. de Beaujeu and his party did 
not arrive in time to eXecute this part of the plan. 

The English were preparing to cross the river, when 
the French and Indians reached the defiles on the ris- 
ing ground, where they posted themselves, and waited 
till Braddock’s advanced columns came up. This was a 
signal for the attack, which was made at first in front, 
and repelled by so heavy a discharge from the British, 
that the Indians believed it proceeded from artillerr, 
and showed symptoms of wavering and retreat. At 
this moment M. de Beaujeu was killed, and the com- 
mand devolving on M. Dumas, he showed great pre- 
sence of mind in rallying the Indians, and ordered his 
officers to lead them to the wings and attack the enemy 
in flank, while he with the French troops would main- 
tain the position in front. This order was promptly 
obeyed, and the attack became general. ‘Ihe action 
was warm and severely contested for a short time; but 
the English fought in the European method, firing at 
random, which had little effect in the woods, while the 
Indians fired from concealed places, took aim, and al- 
most every shot brought down a man. The English 
columns svon got into confusion; the yell of the savages, 
with which the woods resounded, struck terror into the 
hearts of the soldiers, till at length they took to flight 
and resisted all the endeavors of their officers to restore 
any degree of order in their escape. ‘The route was 
complete, and the field of battle was left covered with 
the dead and wounded, and all the artillery, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and baggage of the English army, 
The Indians gave themselves up to pillage, which pre- 
vented them from pursuing the English in their flight. 

Such is the substance of the accounts written at the 
time by the French officers, and sent home to their go- 
vernment. In regard to the numbers engaged, there 
are some slight variations in the three statements, ‘The 
largest number reported is two hundredand fifty French 
and Canadians, and six hundred and forty one-Indians; 
and the smallest, two hundred and thirty-three French 
and Canadians, and six hundred Indisns, If we-takea 
medium, it will make the whole number led out by M, 
de Beaujeu at least eight hundred and fifty. In an im- 
perfect return, three officers were stated to be killed, 
and four wounded; about thirty soldiers and Indians 
killed, and as many wounded. 

When these facts are taken into view, the result of 
the action will appear much less wonderful, than has 
generally been supposed. And this wonder will be still 
diminished, when another circumstance isrecurred to, 
worthy of particular consideration, and that is, the 
shape of the ground on which the battle was fought. 
This part of the description, so essential to the under- 
standing of military operations, and above all in the 
present instance, has never been touched upon, it is 
believed, by any writer. We have seen that Braddock’s 
advanced columns, after crossing the valley extending 
for nearly halfa mile from the margin of the river, be- 
gan to move up a hill, so uniform in its ascent, that it 
was little else than an inclined plane of a somewhat 
crowning form. own this inclined surface extended 
two ravines, beginning near together, at about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the bottom of the hill, and 
proceeding in different directions till they terminated in 
the valley below. In these ravines the French and In- 
dians were concealed and protected. At this day they 
are from eight to ten feet deep, and sufficient in extent 
to contain at leasta thousand men. At the time of the 
battle, the ground was covered with trees and long grass, 
so that the ravines were entirely hidden from view, till 
they were approached within a few feet. Indeed, at 
the present day, although the place is cleared from trees 
and converted into pasture, they are perceptible only at 
a very short distance. By this knowledge of the pecu- 
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liarities of the battle ground, the mystery that the Brit- 
ish conceived themselves to be contending with an invi- 
sible foe, is solved. Such was literatly the fact. Phey 
were so paraded between the ravines, that their whole 
front and right flank were exposed to the incessant fire 
of the enemy, who discharged their muskets over the 
edge of the ravines, concealed during that operation by | left with the agent. They are, therefore, in part, here 
the grass and bushes, and protected by an invincible | transcribed. 

barrier below the surface of the earth. Wm. Butler, a ‘© A very careful sounding should be made along both 
veteran soldier still living (1832, ) who was in this action, | sides of the piers and breakwater, (harbor and channel 
and afterwards at the Plains of Abraham, said to me, | piers,) and off at the several distances of say 15, 30, and 
“We could only tell where the enemy were by the | 45 feet. These soundings should be laid down upon a 
smoke of their muskets.”” A few scattering Indians | plan of the works drawn on a very large scale. Lines 
were behind trees and some were killed in venturing | of soundings should also be run across the channel at 
out to take scalps, but much the larger portion fought | about every 50 feet, and entered upon the same draw- 


acne - a an 


deposite of stones to be made for the security of the 
east end of the south channel pier, and will supply all 
deficint planks in the tops of the piers. 

In regard to a portion of the future operations on the 
harbor, perhaps the most distinct idea can be formed 
from the instructions which, in reference thereto, were 














wholly in the ravines. ing. 
| ‘Wherever these soundings show that the sand has 
. ' been grooved out next the works, stones should be 
ERIE HARBOR. 7 


| thrown in until they rise 3 or 4 feet above the proper 
Th's harbor, about 4 miles long and nearly 2 miles | bottom, and have a slope of 2 base to 1 altitude. 


broad, is formed by what has long been denominated | ** In certain places it may be advisable to throw in 
“Presqu’ Isle.”? ‘This is a low, sandy tract of ground, | these stones upon a stratum of brush wood. In case 
stretching out from the main shore, first being quite | these stones are thrown intoa place exposed to a heavy 
narrow, in a northeasterly direction, then gradually in- | swell, they should be large; if not so exposed, they may 
creasing in breadth, and turning more and more easter- | be small. The east end of the south channel pier 
ly, and finally, having acquired a breadth of more than | should be reinforced witha mass of large stones withou 
a mile, terminating abruptly nearly north of the town | delay. 
of Erie. This tract has several deeply indented bays **It is considered very important that the soundings 
at its eastern end, encloses several ponds, and is, in | above mentioned should be taken and protracted on the 
general, thickly covered with woods. (See plan.) plan with great accuracy; so that, being done from 
At the time the improvements of this harbor were | time to time, (the datesalways being entered,) the pro- 
first projected, there existed but one inlet This was | gress of every change in the bottom may be distinctly 
at the east end, and through it there was one crooked | seen. What will it cost to place these stones? Can 
and intricate channel, of about 54 feet water. Atter | they be thrown in this year?” 4 
the works of improvements were well advanced, and As no estimate is made by the agent, in a letter late- 
had already been attended by the most happy results, | ly received from him, for throwing stones along the 
giving a draught of 12 feet through a straight channel, | sides of the piers, it is presumed the soundings above 
a new inlet was unexpectedly made through a narrow directed showed the bottom next the piers to be undis- 
part of the Presqu’ Isle, near the west end of the har- | turbed. The above mentioned reinforcement of the 
bor. Before adverting to the probable consequences | east end of the south channel pier will be effected by 
of this breach, it is proper to describe the actual condi- | the funds in hand. 
tion of the works at the eastern entrance, and such fur-| ‘‘ One of the most important future operations will 
ther operations as may be there called for. be the closing the present breach at the junction of the 
From a point on the main shore, which considerably south pier and south breakwater, (south channel pier, 
narrows the entrance, (see plan,) a line of harbor pier, and south harbor pier.) 
6 feet wide, was run N. 19 W. 1,700 feet towards the’ . Vo do this, I would recommend that two rows of 
south-eastern point of the Presqu’ Isle; pursuing the piles be as =a this sketch; the piles being about 
same course, the pier, with a breadth of 10 feet, was | 8 = eet apart in each row, and the rows being 
prolonged 317 feet further. At this point began the | 0m 20 to 30 feet apart, according as they can be made 
south channel pier, which was run, first, N. 35 E. 482 to embrace, more or less closely, the — of the old 
feet, being 10 feet broad, and then, N. 63 E. 302 feet, | work; but whatever may be the separation of the rows, 
with a breadth of 12 feet. On the prolongation of the | the, several parts of the rows should be accurately 
south harbor pier, the distance across the channel is omg.”  Fanes tows should overlap upon the present 
600 feet; and at the east end of the south ceannel pier fixed parts, from 15 to 30 feet. The piles being driven, 
the channel is 375 feet wide. The nortl channel pier *°¢ secured to exch other at top by temporary ties, 
projects into the lake a distance of 1,017 feet beyond small stones should be thrown into the hole at and near 
the prolongation just mentioned, and into the harbor a | ‘he breach, until a level surface has been formed there- 
distance of 246 feet, the course of the whole pier being with, 15 feet below the surface of the water. Curbs of 
N. 63 E.; its width is generally 13 feet. | strong timbers, well secured by cross ties, should then 
The north harbor pier was extended in the first in- | be sunk in close contact with the piles, and so as to oc- 
stance N. 17 W. 673 feet to alow point. This point | re a oe 3 — ye — — _ 
however, by the action of waves and current changed | nee 2 “er aaah hte _ se id ee = 
its place; thus making it necessary to connect the pier | nee ee oa — Moro cea se a ee 
with it, in its new position, which was done by extend: | or will aaa ee ee 
ing the pier N. 27 W. 1,050 feet. In consequence of | the estimate furnished for this object amounts t 
still further changes in the form and position of this. $3,045 so r 
point, it became at least necessary to diverge, and to ™ The Decinile ‘ust described was made by the ver 
jn we ee seen aietonee of war ae, to be! same action of the water 26's tele te maintain ; 
ith another point more inland, ta ‘ ; 7 . _ 
the outer point as an ibotehanhen. "This Saker er ss ~~ ad — ee 
pier is six feet wide. tion, however, at this pal ticular point, was greater than 
: was looked for; a portion of the pier work was under- 
The last mentioned length of 1,284 feet falls within | mined, upset, and ruined; and so great, at times, was 
_ - — present year, during which it will | the current through the breach, that the sand of the 
e completed. e amount now available will also fill | bottom was scooped out to a depth of 30 feet. Thi 
the harbor and channel piers entirely full, wherever | r - _ 


a | \ breach must now be repaired with such precautions as 
there isa deficiency of stones; will, besides, cause a | will avert any similar accident for the future. These 
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precautions are indicated in the instructions just quoted. A short delay will not, at any rate, be attended with 

Up to this moment this project for the improvement } any evil, and in the mean time, measures may be taken 
of the harbor has never been brought to bear fully up-| which will make the Government to decide correctly 
on its object. The line across the inlet has, indeed, } either upon closing the new inlet, leaving it open, with 
been complete; that is to say, it has connected the two | some precautions against a further extension, or form- 
shores once or twice; but, before sufficient time had | ing a second artificial channel. The measures advert- 
elapsed to give the maximum result as to the channel, | ed to, besides the completion of the present works, as 
either the waters had worked a passage round the | herein advocated, and the minute soundings at the east- 
south end of the harbor pier, or they had found an out- | ern entrance, as directed in the instructions above quot- 





let through the breach, thereby materially weakening | 
the action in the channel. Notwithstanding these di- 
visions of the current, however, the experiment, as has | 
been stated, is successful; a deep and direct channel in- 
to the harbor having been substituted for one that was 
both shallow and intricate. But it will not answer to | 
leave the works in their present state, because the 
breach will be progressively enlarged by the undermin- | 
ing of more and more of the piers, and at last the cur- | 
rent through the channel will be so reduced, that the 
assage muy be closed by a new deposit of sand, 

The first object then must be to bring the piers, in| 
their present form,.to entire completion, by connect- 
ing them securely with the shores, so that no water shall 
pass round them; by fully loading them with stones, so 
as to give strength to resist the shocks of wayes, ice, 
&c.; by protecting their basis from the undermining | 
force of the current; and by closing the breach, so that 
all the passing water at the end of the harbor shall be | 
limited to the channel. 

As before stated, the estimated expense of these ope- 
rations, over and above the sum now available, is | 
$3,045. 

Before the formation of the new inlet at the west end | 
of the harbor, especially after some progress had been 
made in the works, there was no visible reason to doubt 
the happy issue of the experiment. Is there any rea- 
son to doubt it now? This is an important question, 
and one which at this moment does not, probably, ad- 
mit of an answer. If the new inlet is to cause a dimin- 
ished depth of water throughout the eastern entrance, 
this new inlet must be closed; if, on the other hand, no | 
sensible effect is produced on the eastern entrance, and 
none upon the depth in the harbor, then two things 
may be done: Ist, precautions may be taken to guard 
the Presqu’ Isle from a further spread of the inlet, or, | 
2d, a western entrance may be formed with part of, if 
not all, the qualities of the eastern; and should the lat- 
ter result be obtained, the valuable properties of this 
harbor would be greatly enhanced. Can this question 
be solved now? In other words, can the best mode of | 
operation be hit upon now, with that degree of cer- | 
tainty which would warrant the considerable expendi- | 
tures required? Itis thought not. There is good au- 
thority for stating that the depth through the new inlet | 
is less now (by about two feet in tle deepest) than it | 
was some months ago: there is also good authority for | 
stating that the current through the eastern channel 
has not greatly lessened, and it is certain that the depth 
through this channel is still quite sufficient; and, 
though there is no mode of ascertaining accurately whe- 
ther this channel remains unchanged, has somewhat les- | 
sened, or increased its depth, there is, at least, no di- 
rect evidence that the drauglit has been at all reduced. 
If, then, no injurious consequences have resulted to | 
the old inlet, from the new, while the former has been 
in a state not admitting the full display of its improving | 
tendencies, it seems advisable to wait for this display 
before a decision is had on the project to be applied to | 
the western entrance. While there was but one shal- 
low and sluggish channel into the harbor, it would have 
been a bold scheme thaf-contemplated the formation of 
two artificial channels, wrought to considerable depths 
solely by the rapidity of the current. One such chan- 
nel has, however, already been produced; and present 
appearances, and circumstances which have developed 
themselves dur'ng the progress of the operations, show 
that a second is certainly not beyond the scope of pos- | 
sibilities. 


incident occurs worth telling. 


ion alive. 


, each bare hand as he took his seat. 
| off. Whether the hunter killed him or not, we are 


ed, include a survey of the harbor and Presqu’ Isle, 


_and accurate and numerous soundings over the whole 


harbor, in the new inlet, and in the lake opposite. The 
survey and soundings being made ona drawing thereof 
made to a large scale, new sets of soundings should be 
marked at least every three or four months; the places 
of the new soundings corresponding as near as possible 
with the places of the old. 

Should any change be in progress,a year or eighteen 
months will fully show their nature and tendencies.— 
And unless the whole truth in relation to this matter be 
known, that is to say, unless it be known whether the 


| bottom be unchangeable, or, if otherwise, to what ex- 


tent and in what manner changes are being wrought, it 
would be only by hazard that a suitable system of -ope- 


' rations could be selected. 


Finally, under these views of the whole subject, it is 
recommended— 

Ist. To cause the present works to be brought to 
completion, and to be secured against any further inju- 
ry or accident for any cause, 

2d. That directions be given to attend closely to the 
instructions above quoted in relation to the soundings 
at and near the pier and in the channel. 

Sd. That asurvey be made of the whole harbor and 
Presqu’ Isle, including very numerous svundings over 


, the whole harbor, through the new inlet, and in the 


lake opposite thereto: and that a new series of sound- 


ings, always as nearly as possible in the same spots, be 


taken every three or four months, and noted upon the 
map, together with any changes that may have been 
made in the form of the shore. 

Sv much is yet indeterminate as to future as to fu- 
ture labors in this harbor, that would be useless now 
to attempt an estimate of the ultimate express. 

LOCUSTS. 

Notwithstanding the season has been wet and cold 
to an unusual degree, the growing crops have a favora- 
ble appearance and promise an abundant harvest, Lo- 
custs are heard in every direction— but there do not ap- 
pear to be tens, where seventeen years ago, there were 
millions. On the mountains there are some, and wild 
pigeons, with their young, have come to feast on them, 
as ona luxurious banquet; and found themselves, by 
aid of our hunting lads, feasted upon until the cloyed 
appetite said—* it is enough.” 

We learn that numerous bears, leaving the thick 
pine and hemlock swamps, have come out on the oak 
grounds after locusts, promising fine sport. Though 
we have no battles to record, shipwrecks to tetl, or 
great political events to announce, yet an occasional 
A neighbor a mile or 
two above us, going out, a few days azo to a deer-lick, 
stopped ona large root, where a pine had been blown 
up, set his gun against a sapling—looked over heath, 


_and being somewhat weary, leaned back, put one hand 


to the ground on one side of him—the other on the 
other and sat down; evidently however on a very suft 
seat. Presently, what was his surprise to find his cush- 
The truth flashed on his mind that he was 
sitting ona snake and he bounded at one spring beyond 


danger or fear, when lo! there lay, halfuncoiled, a huge 


rattlesnake, which he must nearly have touched with 
The fellow made 


uncertain; but having yet life, he had strong claims to 
live. — Wyoming Herald Wilkesbarre July 2d, 1834, 
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